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In Waiting for Gidot . . . Didi says, 
"Let us go," and the stage direction 
reads, "They do not move." There 
could be no more telling vignette of 
modern man's problem with will, his 
inability to make significant actsJ 


1 


Rollo May, Love and Will (New York: 


Norton, 1969), p. i 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

THE PROBLEM 


We live in an age of confusion in relation to what "will" 
means in our lives. In rebellion from a strong Victorian concept of 
"will power" we have moved toward a more permissive attitude of "free 
will," and still are not sure whether we have any will at all. Maybe 
will is an illusion; maybe will is crucial. One thing is certain . . . 
we live in a time which can now be called "the age of the disordered 
will." 1 


Rollo May has aptly described the problem as being a conflict 
of power vs. impotence: 

The tendency to see ourselves as the pawns of determinism has 
spread, in late decades, to include contemporary man's convic¬ 
tion that he is the helpless object of scientific forces in 
the form of atomic power. The helplessness is, of course, 
vividly represented by the nuclear bomb, about which the typical 
citizen feels powerless to do anything . . . Indeed, the cen¬ 
tral core of modern man's 'neurosis,' it may be fairly said, 
is the undermining of his experience of himself as responsible, 
the sapping of his will and ability to make decisions. The lack 
of will is much more than merely an ethical problem: the modern 
individual so often has the conviction that even if he did exert 
his 'will,' or whatever illusion passes for it—his actions 
wouldn't do any good anyway. It is this inner experience of 
impotence, this contradiction in will, which constitutes our 
critical problem.2 

Of course, some will say that man has never been more powerful. 


^Leslie Farber, The Ways of the Will (New York: Basic Books, 
1965), p. 48. 

^Rollo May, Love and Will (New York: Norton, 1969), p. 184. 
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The problem is that even in the midst of all this power is still the 

plaguing self-doubt about whether it really makes any difference. This 

3 

essentially results in a paralysis of the will. 

God made form out of chaos and we have made chaos out of form, 
and it is a rare human being who is not, in some secret place 
in his heart, scared to death that we shall not be able to 
turn chaos into form again before it is too late. 

A critical problem is the lack of inner directedness in the 

5 

midst of massive external "business." People continue to create 
patterns of over-socialization as an attempt to fill the void of 
meaninglessness created by a lack of direction. The most common times 
when we are aware of any will that we may possess is in times of crisis. 
It is the time when one makes up one's mind to adopt a certain course 
and says: "I will do so and so. I am determined to do it. It is my 
firm intention to do it." E. Boyd Barrett, in his book Strength of 
Will, refers to this as a "certain state of the soul that we call 
willing. It is radically different from all other states. It is about 
action. It is emotional. It concerns self and is very personal . . . 

r 

It is something almost sacred." 

Yet: 


3 Ibid. } p. 189. 

^lbid. , p. 185. 

5 

Roberto Assagioli ,-The Act of Will (New York: Viking Press, 
1973), p. 3ff. 

E. Boyd Barrett, The Stremth of Will (New York: Kenedy, 
1915), p. 41. 
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We know little about the will. We are aware of its spiritual 
nature, and we can trace it roughly in some of its activities. 

We are familiar with some of the phenomena which accompany 
willing, but that is all . . . we are conscious that willing 
is not thinking or imagining. Most of us know little more.' 

THE PURPOSE 

The intention of this study is to deal concretely with the 
crisis of will that is so prevalent today, and to project an attitudinal 
stance concerning will which may be utilized in the pastoral setting. 

It is not this writer's purpose to argue the metaphysics of whether or 
not the will exists. The purpose is rather to develop a stance toward 
individual will which can be meaningful and significant, not only in 
the church, but in life in general. 

It is the view of this writer that the will seen from merely a 
scientific or psychological point of view is inadequate when speaking 
about meaning and purpose of life. The quest for purpose and meaning 
requires a greater depth of structure. Therefore, the concept "Deep 
Will" is introduced to distinguish human "willing" from ultimate Will. 

The term Deep Will is drawn from the thought of Dr. Allan 

O 

Hunter, and is applied here with respect for his own personal quest 
and the depth of his spiritual life. 

The Deep Will is at the very depth of life, and reflects the 


7Ibid. 3 p. 39. 

O 

Dr. Allan D. Hunter is a United Church of Christ minister in 
active retirement. Author of numerous articles and pamphlets, Dr. 
Hunter is noted for the depth of his spiritual life and thought. The 
concept of the Deep Will as presented herein originates with him and 
has been conveyed to this writer through personal contact and dialogue. 
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Will of God in its fullest and deepest sense. It can be seen in the 
lives of great people (Kagawa, Schweitzer, Gandhi, Merton) as that 
which gives meaning to all of life. It is seen fully in the life of 
Jesus Christ, particularly during the Gethsemane experience, when the 
Christ yields his own personal will to the Deep Will of God. 

DELIMITATIONS 

The discussion is limited to two authorities, Paul Tillich and 
Roberto Assagioli. The intention is to explore the thought of Tillich 
as a Christian theologian and the thought of Assagioli as a non-analyti- 
cal psychotherapist, and to integrate their contributions in respect to 
the subject at hand. The scope of the investigation includes the major 
work of Tillich in his Systematic Theology and the collected writings 
of Assagioli, including his latest work The Act of Will. 

Tillich and Assagioli are of particular importance because of 
their mutual interest in a "centered" self. While having similar 
structures of existence, they uniquely approach them from different 
vantage points. Tillich's understanding is deeply rooted in the Chris¬ 
tian heritage and faith, and maintains the Christ event as central to 
life and history. Assagioli, while espousing no particular faith, 
reveals the need for a depth (spiritual) understanding of life. 

Each author's understanding' of the structure of existence is 
presented (Chapters II and III), with particular reference to their 
contributions relating to the Deep Will. Chapter IV offers an inte¬ 
gration of the two, with Chapter V developing an attitudinal stance 
for use in the local parish. 
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CHAPTER II 


A THEOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE: 

PAUL TILLICH AND THE CONCEPT OF TELOS 

The last years of the nineteenth century saw the birth of three 
leading theologians of our day--Barth, Brunner, and Tillich. Paul 
Tillich was bom on August 20, 1886, the son of a Protestant pastor, in 
Starzeddel, a village in the province of Brandenburg. Tillich felt 
that being born in this era had a profound effect on his development. 

He describes his own life as being "on the boundary" between two 
temperaments, that of the Rhineland, inherited from his mother, and 
that of Prussia, inherited from his father. His father was very con¬ 
servative and nurtured a respect for tradition, while his mother en¬ 
couraged the liberal, adventurous tendencies that were to lead Tillich 
into new realms of thought. 

Prior to World War I, he attended university after university, 
acquiring a Ph.D. and a Th.D. In 1914, Germany mobilized and his 
idealism was thrown into the war, from which he came out more of a 
realist. A dynamic tension permeated all of his thought. As James 
Luther Adams points out, Tillich saw the dynamic relationship of the 
divine in human life. 

In Tillich's view . . . the divine appears in the very midst of 
the human scene . . . not [as] a separate function. Tillich is 
wont to speak of the divine erupting from the depth of existence. 

In any authentic religion man is aware of the infinite; he is 
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aware of his finitude and therefore is aware of the infinite; 
he is aware of being remote or estranged from, and yet also 
near to, the divine.1 

To be "on the boundary" as Tillich was, is not to be "on the 
fence," but rather to experience the dynamic tension of life, and to 
creatively pursue the meaning of it all. 

Systematic Theology was Paul Tillich's most comprehensive and 
systematic work. I have relied heavily upon it for two reasons. First, 
it is his most recent work and reflects the refinements of his thought. 
Second, it deals more fully than any of his earlier works with the 
concept of telos. The concept of telos is a thread which runs through 
his theology consistently and with vigor. My only regret is that it 
is not more fully developed in a separate section in the systematics. 
Little reference is noted to the word telos in his works prior to 1957. 

One of the most attractive reasons for using Tillich in this 
study is his willingness to use new language in the quest for under¬ 
standing. Tillich saw it as an imperative to bring to the theological 
system a fresh and alive language that more fully spoke to our time. 

He is often criticized for this, but to his critics he matter-of-factly 
replies: 

... I cannot accept criticism as valuable which merely 
insinuates that I have surrendered the substance of the 
Christian message because I have used terminology which 
consciously deviates from the biblical or ecclesiastical 
language. Without such deviation, I would not deem it 2 
worthwhile to develop a theological system for our period. 


^James Luther Adams, Paul Tillich's Philosophy of Culture, 
Science, and Religion (New York: Harper & Row, 1965), p. v. 

^Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1957), II, viii. 
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The task before us in this section is to bring as much clarity 
as possible to the concept of telos, to explore its implications in the 
basic ideas of Tillich, and to come to some understanding of its rela¬ 
tion to the Deep Will. 

TELOS: AN INITIAL DEFINITION 

Tillich defines telos as "the inner aim of a life process." It 
can be individual, corporate, ultimate, temporal, etc. It may vary 
from person to person, group to group, age to age. To the classical 
Greeks, man's inner aim--his telos —was the actualization of those dis¬ 
tortions of his nature which were caused by bondage to error and 
passions. To the early Christian, man's telos, according to Tillich, 
was the drive to rise from "the universe of finitude and guilt" to 
reunion with God—"the ultimate of reality, the transcendent ground" 
of our reality. The Renaissance and Reformation gave man a new telos 3 
the active subjugation and transformation of man and nature. Later, 

Tillich says, the CalviniStic and Evangelical aim was to subject the 

3 

world and man to the Kingdom of God. 

The personal aim, the telos 3 may be 'glory' as in classical 
Greece, or it may be 'honor' as in feudal cultures, or it may 
be a mystical identification with the nation, as in an era 
of nationalism, or with the party, as in the era of neo- 
collectivism . . . 

Thus, the telos may vary, depending upon what man sees to be 

3,1 Religion," Time, LXXVII (April 21 , 1961), 57. 

^Tillich, III, 392. 
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the "aim" or "goal" of life. Obviously, it is that which gives life 

meaning. Subjectively, each individual would express different "aims" 

in life; objectively, according to Tillich, (or better, ontologically) 

there is really only one inner aim: the telos of every thing that is. 

Tillich contends that the theological system is based upon the 

relation of the temporal to the eternal. Therefore, it would be quite 

possible to begin a theological system with the eschatological question 

5 

of the inner aim, the telos. This will be elaborated upon more fully 
when eschatology is discussed later in the paper. Let it suffice now 
to say that Tillich sees the aim of everything that is, the telos 3 as 
being of ultimate significance when asking the question of the purpose 
of everything that is. In reality, it is at the core of the entire 
system, serving as the reason for creation and existence. 

TELOS AND THE THEOLOGICAL SYSTEM 

The purpose for a theological system is to state the truth of 
the Christian message, and to interpret this truth for every new genera¬ 
tion. It has two poles—tradition and the present situation. Neither 
of them is more important than the other; so, neither must be neglected. 
They are related in such a way as to form a "theological circle," 

g 

where "Kerygma" and "situation" are mutually dependent upon each other. 

The doctrine of the theological circle has a methodological 
consequence: neither the introduction nor any other part of 
the system is the logical basis for the other parts. Every 


5 Ibid . 3 III, 298. 
6 Ti11ich, I, 3ff. 
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part is dependent on every other part. The Introduction (to 
the systematics) presupposes the Christo!ogy and the doctrine 
of the church and vice-versa. The arrangement is only a 
matter of expediency. 

Justifiably, the theological circle implies the unique commit¬ 
ment of the Christian message in the midst of the system. This is what 
distinguishes it from a philosophical metaphysic. While a philosopher, 
in an abstract way, attempts to create generally valid concepts concern¬ 
ing religion, the theologian claims the universality of the concrete 
Christian message and applies it universally. 

For Tillich, the content of faith is that which has come to a self¬ 
understanding. The items of faith will come back to each other again. 
Within the circle all things eventually return to themselves. A implies 
B implies C implies A, etc. Faith, for Tillich, is action based upon 
an assumption, which one turns back to and reflects upon. It is 
through faith that one "leaps" into the circle. It is possible, how¬ 
ever, to sympathetically identify with the circle without necessarily 
becoming part of the faith. In this way the circle is open, penetrable 
--yet it still holds together. 

Of equal importance is the concept of "ultimate concern." Ultimate 
concern is "the abstract translation of the great commandment: 'The 
Lord is our God, the Lord is one; and you shall love the Lord your God 
with all your heart, with all your soul, and with all your mind, and 

O 

with all your strength. 1 " The ultimate concern is unconditional . . . 
total . . . infinite. 

^ roid. 3 1, 11. ^ Ibid . 
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At the outset, the concept of ultimate concern functions simi¬ 
larly to telos in the theological system. First, that which is of 
ultimate concern rather than "preliminary concern" (conjecture, methods 
of doing things, subjective values, political solutions to conflict, 

etc.) is unconditional, independent of any conditions of character, 

g 

desire, circumstance. It is total concern. The telos is similar in 
that it can be of ultimate value or it can be of a lesser, more "pre¬ 
liminary" value. 

Tillich does not in any formal manner distinguish between 
ultimate telos and preliminary telos. Telos is seen as being of ulti¬ 
mate concern when it is congruent with the inner aim of creation. Any 
telos which claims ultimacy, yet which is of a preliminary or temporal 
nature, has the potential for being demonic, just as any concern which 
does likewise may be demonic. 

Tillich recognizes two formal criteria of every theology. The 
first is that only those propositions are theological which deal with 
their objects insofar as it can become a matter of ultimate concern for 
us. The second is that only those statements are theological which 
deal with their object insofar as it is a matter of being or not being 
for us. 

The question now arises: What is the content of our ultimate 
concern? What does concern us unconditionally? The answer, 
obviously, cannot be a special object, not even God, for the 
first criterion of theology must remain formal and general. 

If more is to be said about the nature of our ultimate con¬ 
cern, it must be derived from an analysis of the concept 
"ultimate concern." Our ultimate concern is that which deter¬ 
mines our being or not-being .10 

^Ibid. , I, 11 ff. ^ Ibid. 3 I, 14. 
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The method of theology has two characteristics. First, it is 
rational, in the sense that it is semantical (all words are elucidated 
and centered around a "controlling meaning"), logical (without contra¬ 
dictions) and methodological (systematic). Secondly, the method of 
theology must be a method of correlation. Without understanding the 
method of correlation, Tillich's philosophy and theology are incompre¬ 
hensible. Correlation is the tool of the system. Correlation means 
the interdependence of two independent factors. It takes into consid¬ 
eration three areas of concern. First is the collecting of correspond¬ 
ing data which comprises religious knowledge. Secondly, it deals with 
the logical interdependence of concepts, e.g. polar relations, God and 
the world. Thirdly, it is used to designate the real interdependence 
of things and events in structural wholes, such as infinity and the 
finite. 

Thus the entire system is built around the method of correlation. 
Each section is divided into the philosophical question and the theo¬ 
logical answer. For example, part two of the Systematics is titled, 
Being and God. The correlation is between the philosophical question 
of Being, and the theological answer of God. 

The structure of the theological system follows from the method 
of correlation. The method of correlation requires that every 
part of the system should include one section in which the 
question is developed by an analysis of human existence and 
existence generally, and one section in which the theological 
answer is given on the basis of the sources, the medium, and 
the norm of systematic theology. This division must be main¬ 
tained. It is the backbone of the structure of the present 
system. 

In each of the five parts of the system which are derived from 
the structure of existence in correlation with the structure of 
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the Christian message, the two sections are correlated in 
the following ways. Insofar as man's existence has the 
character of self-contradiction or estrangement, a double 
consideration is demanded, one side dealing with man as 
he essentially is (and ought to be) and the other dealing 
with what he is in his self-estranged existence (and should 
not be)Jl 

It is the job of the theologian to articulate the answers. The 
philosophical mood is that of questioning. Tillich contends that each 
of them is rendered meaningless without the balance of the other. 


Reason and Revelation 

Tillich's starting point in theology is the question developed 
by an analysis of the human situation, especially man's cognitive situ¬ 
ation, his cognitive rationality, and the question raised by the 
ambiguities of reason. Reason is logical, technical, scientific and 
rigorous. It is also ontological, harmonious, cosmic, and the very 
depth of reality. As Tillich puts it, reason is the inexhaustible 
lure, the very depth of reality. 

Reason is the path for understanding the harmony and coherency 
of the cosmic universe. However, one of the great weaknesses of much 
theological writing is that the word "reason" is used in a loose and 
vague way. Tillich therefore distinguishes between ontological reason 
and technical reason. 

The former is predominant in the classical tradition from 
Parmenides to Hegel; the latter though always present in pre- 
philosophical and philosophical thought, has become predomi¬ 
nant since the breakdown of classical philosophical tradition, 
reason is the structure of the mind which enables the mind to 

U Jbid. 3 II ,66ff. 
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grasp and to transform reality . . . classical reason is 
Logos, whether it is understood in a more critical or a 
more intuitive way.'^ 

But ontological reason is always accompanied and sometimes 

replaced by technical reason. This is where reason is "reduced to the 

13 

capacity for 'reasoning'" and reason becomes an end in itself. Thus, 
technical reason is no substitute for ontological reason. They are 
interdependent. Technical reason is the utilization of only the cogni¬ 
tive aspect of reasoning, concerned with "means" primarily over ends. 
Ontological reason is primarily concerned with ends. Technical reason 
which is separated from ontological reason inevitably dehumanizes man 
in the respect that he loses touch with ontological reality. Thus, 
technical reason has the potential for becoming demonic. Ontological 
i reason is in the classical sense, the gift of God, the Logos. Theology 
can use them both as long as they are not confused. 

Reason is also distinguished by subjective and objective 

approaches. The former is the rational structure of the mind, and the 

latter is the rational structure of reality. Both subjective and 

objective reason point to what Tillich calls the "depth of reason," 

which appears in these but also precedes and transcends them. It 

renders every rational statement inadequate and incomplete. "Can you 

ever describe an object completely?" The answer is "No." 

It could be called the 'substance' which appears in the rational 
structure, or 'being-itself' which is manifest in the logos of 
being, or the 'ground' which is creative in every rational 
creation, or the 'abyss' which cannot be exhausted by any 

1 2 Ibid. J I, 72. 13 Ibid. s I, 72f. 
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creation or by any totality of them, or the 'infinite poten¬ 
tiality of being and meaning' which pours into the rational 
structures of mind and reality, actualizing and transforming 
them. All these terms which point to that which 'precedes' 
reason have a metaphorical character. 'Preceding 4 is itself 
metaphorical. This is necessarily so, because if the terms 
were used in their proper sense, they would belong to reason 
and would not precede it.^ 

The "depth of reason" might also be called the telos. It is 
the inner meaning of all reason. It is the preceding principle and 
the ultimate aim of all reason. It therefore has the quality of ulti- 
macy characteristic of that which is the "ground" of all reality. The 
inexhaustibility of the "depth" is what makes it great. 

Tillich also equates the "depth of reason" with the final 
15 

revelation of Jesus Christ. I think it may be safe to assume that 
at the ontological level (depth) all parts of the system are equated in 
ultimacy, just as they are correlated with that which is of preliminary 
concern. 


When we ask ourselves if we can really know anything about 

reality, we clearly meet the idea of revelation. 

Revelation is the occurrence of an event which evokes 'numinous 
astonishment.' This experience is the state of 'ecstasy,' a 
state of reason in which reason transcends its normal subject- 
object structure. The ecstatic reason is the subjective side 
of a situation in which some event occurs which evokes it and 
which we may call a 'sign-event.' The occurrence of this whole 
situation is revelation.^ 


^ ^Ibid .j I, 79. 

]5 Ibid I, 150. 

16 

J. Heywood Thomas, Paul Tillich (Richmond: John Knox Press, 
1965), p. 10. 
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It is the unveiling or revealing of the basic ontological reality, 

that is, God's self-manifestation. "Revelation refers, then, to that 

locus in experience through which men discover themselves in relation 

to the ultimately veal 3 the norm or standard in terms of which all 

other reality is defined for them . . In this respect the final 

revelation is that of Jesus Christ, who is the norm from which all 

other claims of revelation are measured. Final in this respect does 

not mean "last," but rather the "decisive, fulfilling, unsurpassable 

18 

revelation, that which is the criterion for all others." 

Any attempt to raise a lesser experience to finality results 
in the sacrifice of the Christian foundation. Jesus as the Christ is 
the final revelation because of his continued rejection of the elevation 
of something finite to infinite status, e. g. the temptation stories. 
Jesus continually sacrificed the Jesus who is Jesus for the Jesus who 
is the Christ. He was fully transparent to God, willing to surrender 
himself to the "ground of being." It is this continual surrender of 
individual will for God's Will that gives Jesus the man the quality of 
the Christ. Thus we always look to the complete and final example of 
reality revealed when determining for ourselves what is reasonable. 

Reason is therefore not replaced by revelation, but rather 
revelation completes reason, overcoming all of the conflicts (heterononiy 


^Gordon D. Kaufman,- Systematic Theology (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1968), p. 19. 

18 Til1ich, I, 133. 
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vs. autonomy; absolutism vs. relativism; formalism vs. emotionalism). 

Tillich also asserts that the final revelation in Jesus as the 

Christ, "is universally valid, because it includes the criterion of 

every revelation and is the finis or telos (intrinsic aim) of all of 
19 

them." Jesus Christ is the model for all in determining whether or 
not one is speaking of mere personal or historical achievement in 
contrast to what is the Will of God. 

Being and God 

God is that which ultimately concerns us. From the philosophi¬ 
cal question of being we are drawn to the theological answer of God. 

The question is raised with the very real possibility of non-being a 
source of anxiety (existential) for man. Only man is capable of con¬ 
templating the ontological (metaphysical) question of being because 
only man is capable of anxiety about non-being. It is this anxiety 
which leads one in searching for the answer—God. 

Ontological reality is distinguished in four levels: 1) the 
basic ontological structure; 2) the elements which constitute the 
ontological structure; 3) the characteristics of being which are the 

20 

conditions for existence; and 4) the categories of being and knowing. 

Space does not permit a thorough description of these levels, 
but in summary Tillich establishes a self-world (subject-object) struc¬ 
ture for the articulation of being. "This implies that the self as 

1 ^Ibid .j I, 137. 20 Ibid., I, 164-210. 
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subject is in relationship to the world as object or to the many 

entities encountered in the world as objects. This subject-object 

relationship is the basis for all thought. In this sense, whatever is 

thought is, by being thought, an object, whether it is a stone, another 

21 

person, oneself, or God." 

Every finite being participates in this structure of self and 

world. Every being participates in selfhood and subjectivity. Hence, 

our experience at the human level must also reflect the structure of 

being as such. The elements of being can be found at all levels of 

experience. Three pairs of elements (Figure 1) constitute the basic 

ontological structure of being: individuality and participation, 

22 

dynamics and form, freedom and destiny. 


FIGURE 1 
Form 



21 

John B. Cobb, Jr. Living Options in Protestant Tneology 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1962), p. 269. 

22 Tillich, I, 174-186. 
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The diagram is drawn with arrows in order to express the 
"thrust" of each element creating the tension and dynamic quality of 
all being. These "polarities" are the key factors in all phases of 
the theological system, and reflect the paradoxical and ambiguous 
nature of all life. 

Personality and community are the expression at the human 
level of the ontological polarity of individualization and 
participation. Vitality and intentionality are the human 
manifestation of dynamics and form. In the same way, freedom 
and destiny are the human analogues of the universal polar 
elements of spontaneity and law.23 

For the Christian, essence describes the created world while 
existence describes the actual world. Man, estranged from God is 
living in a state of existence and longs to be reunited with essential 
being. Finitude must therefore be understood in terms both of its 
essential being (as potential perfection) and of its existential 
actualization. God is the answer to the question implied in the fini¬ 
tude of being as being is threatened with non-being. Anxiety is 
raised when the polarities are threatened with possible disruption or 
self-destruction. 

The reality of God is described as Being-itself. This is the 

only statement about God which is non-symbolic. All other statements 

about God are necessarily symbolic. He can be described as "living" 

and "personal," as the "spirit of love," or as "the creative and 

24 

abysmal ground of being." God is not a thing or an object. In God 

23 

Cobb, Living Options . . . , p. 269. 

24 Tillich, I, 204-210. 
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all of the polarities are absolute. God is absolute form and absolute 
destiny, absolute individual, absolute participant, etc. 

Tillich of course sees the classical "proofs" for the existence 

of God as merely expressions of the question of God which is implied 

in human finitude. The teleological argument (from the word telos) 

is based upon the conclusion that finite teloi imply an infinite cause 

of teleology. Tillich contends that it is impossible for something 

finite to determine what is infinite. As an "argument" it is illogical; 

as a question it is valid and necessary. Obviously we must distinguish 

25 

between finite teloi and the telos. 

The telos is seen most fully in the description of God's cre¬ 
ativity. Creation is identical with God's life. God transcends the 
subject-object categories of creation. God is the creative ground of 
all that exists. Creation is not a story of an event which took place 
once upon a time. 

'It is the basic description of the relation between God and 
the world.' This is symbolized by talking of creation as 
having taken place, as taking place, and as the future ful¬ 
fillment of God's telos (originating creation, sustaining cre¬ 
ation, and directing creation). 26 

‘The purpose of creation' is such an ambiguous concept that it 
should be avoided. Creation has no purpose beyond itself. From 
the point of view of the creature, the purpose of creation is 
creature itself and the actualization of its potentialities. 

From the point of view of the creator, the purpose of creation 
is the exercise of his creativity, which has no purpose beyond 
itself because the divine life .is essentially creative . . . 

The concept 'the purpose of creation' should be replaced by 


25 Ibid., I, 235-286. 
Thomas, p. 14. 
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'the telos of creativity'—the inner aim of fulfilling in 
actuality what is beyond potentiality and actuality in the 
divine life.27 

This is traditionally called "providence." For one to believe 
in providence is to believe that all history contributes to the ulti¬ 
mate fulfillment of creaturely existence. 

At one point Tillich describes man as the telos of creation, 

primarily because finite freedom is actualized within man as no other 
28 

being. In maintaining that the fulfillment of creation is the 
actualization of finite freedom, man has a unique potential in creation. 
However, with the fall, all of this has been lost. He is estranged 
from God and longs to be reunited with Him. Fallen from his essence, 
man lives in existence. 

It is the telos which directs man's creativity back toward his 

essence, offering fulfillment to existence. 

' . . . even in the individual, notably in the individual man, 
there is an inner telos which transcends the various moments 
of the process of his life.' 

The creative process of the divine life precedes the differ¬ 
entiation between essences and existents. In the creative 
vision of God the individual is present as a whole in his 
essential being and inner telos and at the same time, in the 
infinity of the special moments of his life process. 29 


Existence and the Christ 


There are two sides to finite man—the essential and the 


27 Tillich, I, 263-4. 
18 Ibid. 3 I, 258. 

29 Ibid. 3 I, 255. 
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existential. The Fall of Man is characterized as falling from essence 
to existence. The state of existence is referred to most commonly by 
Tillich as estrangement, and the reality of Jesus as the Christ is the 
answer to man's existential estrangement. 

Jesus as the Christ carries the message of the New Being which 
answers the question implicit in the situation of the modern man. Man 
finds that in his existence he is separated from his essence, and that 
the polar elements in terms of which he exists are in endless tension 
with each other. He experiences this tension as a threat to his very 
humanity. 33 

In such a situation the only message that can afford hope is 
the message that under the conditions of finite existence the 
estrangement of existence and essence can be overcome. This 
means also that the destructive tension between the polar ele¬ 
ments in existence can be overcome. This new existence which 
remains finite, but which overcomes the destructive conse¬ 
quences of finitude, is the New Being. The Christian procla¬ 
mation is that this New Being was actualized in Jesus as the 
Christ and that it is in principle accessible to us for our 
participation. 31 

The marks of estrangement are unbelief, hubris and concupis- 
32 

cence. Unbelief is the movement whereby man removes his center from 
the divine center. Hubris is the movement of self-elevation whereby 
man seeks to establish himself as the center of creation. Concupis¬ 
cence indicates the unlimited desire of man to draw the whole of 
reality into himself. These three movements of estrangement lead 


30 

31 


Cobb, Living Options . 

raid. 


32 Tillich, II, 44-51, 


p. 275. 
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ultimately to self-destruction. However, the experience of these 

33 

three also motivated man to search for the New Being (salvation). 

In Jesus Christ man experiences salvation as healing (from 

salvus, "healed"), and does not overcome the state of existence but 

rather learns to accept it and use it creatively. Existence is 

reunited with essence, but it is not eliminated. Man is put back in 

touch with the essence of creation. 

Jesus the Christ is the model for man of the New Being. He 

reflects the telos of creation as well as of the eschaton. In Jesus 

Christ man has the clearest realization of the divine in human form. 

Jesus is also the clearest model of the struggle between the individual 

will and the Will of God. The Synoptic Gospels each point to the sig- 

34 

nificance of the Gethsemane experience which portrays the inner 
anxiety of Jesus as he surrenders his own will to the Will of God. 

It must be clear that Jesus does not sacrifice his own will, 
but rather surrenders it, acknowledging the basic "eternal God-man- 
unity," the unity of essence and existence as the Christ. Paradoxi¬ 
cally, the Christ both subjects himself to and conquers existence. 

The "Cross of the Christ" represents the subjection, and the "Resur¬ 
rection of the Christ" symbolizes the conquest. In this paradox, Jesus 
Christ becomes the mediator between God and man. In the Christ, telos 

22 Ibid II, 78ff; II, 165ff. 

34 Matthew 26:36-46; Mark 14:32-42; Luke 22:39-47; John—while 
mentioning the garden, does not refer to the inner struggle of Jesus. 
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is realized fully. He points to the very depth and core of existence. 
Life and the Spirit 


Life is the "actuality of beings," whether that of a species or 
of individuals actualizing themselves in time and space. It is the 
actualization of potentiality which gives meaning to the concept of 
life. In contrast to being just the opposite of death, life, for 
Tillich, is a dynamic process uniting essential and existential ele¬ 
ments. As we have noted, the essential element is the potential, while 

35 

the existential element is the actual. Life is a process. 

The problem of life is ambiguity. Every process of life has 
its contrast within itself, thus driving man to the quest for unambig¬ 
uous life of life under the impact of the Spiritual Presence. The 
answer to the ambiguities of life are found in the Spirit, and the 
Spirit is unambiguous. 

The word 'spirit' . . . raises an important problem of termin¬ 
ology. The Stoic term for spirit is pnewna 3 and the Latin, 
spiritus , with its derivations in modern languages—in German 
it is Geist , in Hebrew ru'aeh. There is no semantic problem 
in these languages, but there is one in English, because of 
misuse of the word 'spirit' with a small 's.' The words 
'Spirit' and 'Spiritual' are used only for the divine Spirit 
and its effects in man, and are written with a capital 1 S.' 

The question then is. Should and can the word 'spirit,' desig¬ 
nating the particularly human dimension of life, be rein- 
stated?36 

Tillich believes so, and argues throughout to present a solid 


35 Ti 11 ich, III, Ilf. 
36 raid.. Ill, 21. 
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foundation for reinstating it. 

A new understanding of the term 'Spirit' as a dimension of life 
is a theological necessity. For every religious term is a symbol 
using material from ordinary experience, and the symbol itself 
cannot be understood without an understanding of the symbolic 
material. (God as 'Father' is meaningless for somebody who does 
not know what 'father' means.) 37 

The process of life has three elements that are distinguish¬ 
able: self-identity, self-alteration, and return to one^s self. The 

potential is realized in actuality only through these three elements 

38 

in the process of life. These elements are each found to be integral 

to the three functions of life: self-integration, self-creation, and 

39 

self-transcendence. The three functions represent the circular, 
horizontal, and vertical dimensions of life respectively. 

The circular dimension is characterized by "centeredness." 

Self-identity always remains in the process, even in the midst of 

change. Once established it never can be removed. The movement in 

which centeredness is actualized (rather than remaining essentially 

potential) is called self-integration. The term centeredness is 

crucial to Tillich's understanding of the "self." 

The term 'centeredness' is derived from the geometrical circle 
and metaphorically applied to the structure of a being in which 
an effect exercised on one part has consequences for all other 
parts, directly or indirectly. The words 'whole' or Gestalt 
have been used for things with such structure; and these terms 
have sometimes been applied to all dimensions except the inor¬ 
ganic ones. Occasionally, the inorganic dimensions have also 
been included. The line of thought we have followed leads to 
the more inclusive interpretation. Since individualization is 
an ontological pole, it has universal significance, and so has 
centeredness, which is the condition of the actualization of the 


^Ibid. 3 III, 22. 2B Ibid. 3 Ill, 30. 39 Ibid. 3 111,30-110. 
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individual in life. However, this makes the term 'centered- 
ness' preferable to wholeness or Gestalt. It does not imply 
an integrated Gestalt, or 'whole' but only processes going 
out from and returning to a point which cannot be localized 
in a special place in the whole but which is the point of 
direction of the two basic movements of all life processes.^ 

Self-creation, the horizontal dimension, is the drive toward 

growth. Every creative act is of course only possible because of the 

original Creation. The elements of self-identity and self-alteration 

are effective within the creative function, but self-alteration is 

41 

predominant. "Life drives toward the new." 

The third function of self-transcendence is the vertical 

direction. The self, of course, does not transcend the finite life, 

rather one finite situation is transcended by another. "Under the 

dimension of self-awareness, self-transcendence has the character of 

intentionality; to be aware of one's self is a way of being beyond 
42 

one's self." It is what Tillich refers to as "driving toward the 
sublime." 

All dimensions of life would go quite well if it were not for 
the ambiguities in life. Ambiguity results because of the polar 
tensions in each of the dimensions: self-integration vs. disintegra¬ 
tion, self-creation vs. destruction, and self-transcendence vs. 
profanization. 

Ambiguity results because every action and situation contains 
elements of each dimension. Self-creation always has elements of 

40 Ibid., Ill, 33. Ill, 31. * Z Ibid., Ill, 91. 
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FIGURE 2 

Self-creation 



destruction. Man, in experiencing moments of self-transcendence 

always has the inner tension of profanization present. It is the 

nature of life to be ambiguous and in need of clarification. 

The ambiguities of life are manifest under all dimensions, in 
all processes and all realms of life. The question of unambig¬ 
uous life is latent everywhere. All creatures long for an 
unambiguous fulfillment of their essential possibilities; but 
only in man as the bearer of the spirit do the ambiguities of 
life and quest for unambiguous life become conscious. 43 

Tillich uses three symbols for unambiguous life: Spiritual 
Presence, Kingdom of God, and Eternal Life. Unambiguous life is pos¬ 
sible because of the character of self-transcendence. Life moves 
beyond itself in the vertical direction. Of course, finitude never 
reaches infinity, and the conditional never reaches the unconditional. 


43 Ibid ., Ill, 107. 
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but the quest remains. And it is in the quest that ambiguous life is 
conquered, even though it is never fully transcended. This is the 
paradoxical nature of the quest, and it is the spiritual presence that 
unifies and actualizes the essential within the existential in an 
unambiguous way. 

Morality is that aspect of the Spirit which maintains integrity. 
Culture is that aspect of Spirit which maintains creativity. Religion 
is that aspect of Spirit which maintains transcendence. Morality, 

i 

Culture, and Religion are theonomous forms which can unite and offer 
meaning to life. They are the avenues to unambiguity. 

Tillich, at one point, refers to the "telos of humanity." It 
is important to note that the "telos of humanity" does not negate any 
part of creation (as in asceticism) but rather fulfills all of crea¬ 
tion. Also, no person can be elevated to a superior position in rela¬ 
tion to the telos. All are equal in the eyes of God. And "... this 

means that he who is nearer to the telos of humanity is continuously 

44 

aware of the fact that he is still infinitely removed from it." 

In one sense, it is only as we are "grasped" by the Spirit out 
of the vertical dimension of life that we know fully what it is to 
participate in the telos. 

History and the Kingdom of God 

Between the questions 'where from 1 and 'where to' lies the whole 
system of theological questions and answers. But it is not simply 
a straight line from the one to the other. The relation is more 

m ibid. } III, 212. 
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intrinsic: 'where to 1 is inseparably implied in 'where from'; 
the meaning of creation is revealed in its end. And conversely, 
the nature of the 'where to' is determined by the nature of the 
'where from'; that is, only the valuation of the creation as 
good makes an eschatology of fulfillment possible; and only 
the idea of fulfillment makes the creation meaningful. The end 
of the system leads back to its beginning. 45 

History, for Tillich, seems to be both circular and linear. 
While affirming the "end" he also sees the possibility of multiple 
circles of history, and that intrinsically all ends lead back to their 
beginnings. While some are critical of Tillich for his lack of con¬ 
sistency in speaking about history, it is obvious that he comes down 

46 

most strongly with the Biblical view of history. 

Jesus Christ is the center of history, and illuminates the 

beginning and the end. All history prior to the event of the final 

revelation in the Christ was for the purpose of preparation so that 

man could mature to a point in which the center of history could appear 

47 

and be received as the center. 

The aim of history can . . . be expressed in terms of the three 
processes of life and their unity in the following ways: History 
in terms of the self-integration of life, drives toward a cen- 
teredness of all history-bearing groups and their individual 
members in an unambiguous harmony of power and justice. History, 
in terms of the self-creativity of life drives toward the creation 
of a new, unambiguous state of things. And history, in terms of 
the self-transcendence of life, drives toward the universal, 
unambiguous fulfillment of the potentiality of being.48 


45 Ibid., Ill, 299. 

4 ^John Hutchinson, "The Thought of Paul Tillich," Claremont 
Graduate School. Notes from class, 1-20-69. 

47 Tillich, III, 364f. 

4S Ibid., Ill, 332. 
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History, however, also stands under the negatives of life and 
therefore under the ambiguities of life. The answer to historical 
ambiguities is found (within the circle of Christian theology) in the 
Kingdom of God. 

In terms of the symbol of the Kingdom of God, this means that 
'Kingdom' includes all realms, or that everything that is par¬ 
ticipates in the striving toward the inner aim of history: 
fulfillment or ultimate sublimination.49 

The ambiguities of history, as the final expression of the 
ambiguities of life under all its dimensions, have led to a 
basic split in the valuation of history and life itself. We 
have referred to it in the discussion of the New Being and its 
expectation by the two contrasting types of interpreting 
history—the non-historical and the historical. The non- 
historical type . . . presupposes that the 'running ahead' of 
historical time has no aim either within or above history but 
that history is the 'place' in which individual beings live 
their lives unaware of an eternal telos of their personal 
lives. This is the attitude toward history for the largest 
number of human beings. 50 

The historical approach (excluding inadequate positive histori- 

51 

cal approaches such as progressivistic, utopian, and transcendental) 
Tillich elaborates is the return to the Biblical symbol of the Kingdom 
of God. There are four connotations implied in this approach to 
history. The first is political (Kingship), the second is social 
(justice and peace), the third is personaliStic (eternal life), and 

52 

the fourth is universal (fulfillment of life under all dimensions). 

The Kingdom of God, in each of these four realms, is the ful¬ 
fillment in history of the aim to .which the central manifestation of 


49 

raid.. 

III, 350. 

5 °ibid. 

51 

0 Ibid. 3 

Ill, 352-56. 

52 Ibid., Ill, 356ff 
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Jesus Christ pointed. The aim ( telos) of history is eternal life. 

Man is the only being capable of conceptualizing what the 
telos is, as well as what life ought to be under the Kingdom of God. 

He is also capable of rejecting or ignoring the telos. This is the 
paradoxical nature of man, in that he rejects as well as aspires to 
his telos.^ 

Eternal life, simply, is life in God. Here Tillich deals with 
many of the personaliStic "individual eternal life" theories by assert¬ 
ing that everything will return to the Creator. The telos clearly 
points to eternal life in divine life. The "end" will be what was 
included in the beginning, as the fulfillment of potential originally 

created. All dimensions of life are included in the ultimate "telos 
54 

of becoming." 


TELOS AND THE DEEP WILL 

God, to Tillich, is conceptualized in symbolic ways by man in 
order that man may more fully understand God. But man is clearly 
limited to symbols, and therefore must acknowledge their inadequacies 
whenever addressing G-O-D. The term "will" implies infinitely more 
when applied to God than when applied to human acts of willing. 

Classical theology (Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus) describes the 
will of God as either subordinate to or elevated over the intellect of 
God. For Tillich the polarity of the will and intellect of God is 

53 Ibid., Ill, 406. 54 IMd. 
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expressed in the polarity of dynamics and form. On the human level it 

55 

is the polarity of vitality and intentionality. 

The actual term will plays little part in Tillich's system. It 

would be the dynamic character (vitality on the human level) that keeps 

56 

a living being alive and growing. But, willing is of course inade¬ 
quate when describing all of the ramifications of dynamics. The term 
"Deep Will" holds more meaningful implications, just as "depth of 
reason" is more explicit when relating reason to God. The term Deep 
Will is therefore used in conjunction with the divine aspects of Will. 
It incorporates dynamics and form, freedom and destiny, individualiza¬ 
tion and participation, and the actualization of each of these in what 
we have seen as the Kingdom of God. 

Deep Will can be related equally to Spiritual Presence, Eternal 
Life, or Kingdom of God. It is the end, the aim, the motivating force, 
and the sustaining power all at once. The Deep Will is therefore 
clearly the focus of the telos (aim) in all dimensions of life in the 
theological system. Everything to which the telos is congruent with 
the Deep Will of God. 

Wherever we see the "becoming" process in action we see the 
Deep Will of God. The human counterpart for this process is called 
personal will. It is when the personal will is in conjunction and 
harmony with the Deep Will that man experiences the fullness of life. 

Of course, finite man cannot have an infinite Deep Will, just as 

55 Tillich, I, 247f. 56 Ibid., I, 180. 
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spirit (lower case) never becomes Spirit (upper case). But it is the 
Deep Will towards which we quest, and it is the Deep Will which gives 
our lives meaning and purpose. 
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CHAPTER III 


A NON-ANALYTICAL APPROACH: 
ROBERTO ASSAGIOLI AND PSYCHOSYMTHESIS 


Roberto Assagioli was bom in Venice in 1888. He was educated 
as a medical doctor and psychiatrist, coming under the influence of the 
Freudian school. He began to formulate the concept of psychosynthesis 
in 1910, arguing that psychoanalysis was a necessary but incomplete 
approach to therapy. Since then, he has spent his life elaborating a 
psychology of man that is wholistic and creative. Psychosynthesis is 
not considered as one of the "traditional" approaches to therapy, yet 
is widely recognized as a comprehensive and versatile approach to 
personal growth. 

Assagioli says: 

A beginning of my conception of psychosynthesis was contained 
in my doctoral thesis on Psychoanalysis (1910), in which I 
pointed out what I considered to be some of the limitations of 
Freud's views. 

In 1911 I presented my view on the unconscious in a paper at 
the 'International Congress of Philosophy 1 in Bologna. 

Then I gradually developed my ideas and combined in my psycho¬ 
therapeutic practice the use of various techniques of psycho¬ 
therapy, presenting my views in many lectures and published 
articles and pamphlets, among which was one in English in the 
year 1927 with the title 'k New Method of Healing—Psychosyn¬ 
thesis. 1 

In 1926 the 'Instituto di Psicosintesi‘ was founded in Rome 
with the purpose of developing, applying and teaching the 
various techniques of psychotherapy and of psychological 
training, aiming to achieve the psychosynthesis of patients 


33 
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and, in the educational field, of pupils. World War II halted 
these activities, but from 1946 onwards courses of lectures on 
psychosynthesis, on psychological types, etc., were given in 
Italy, Switzerland and England; and further articles and 
pamphlets were published in various languages. (See Bibli¬ 
ography.) 

In 1957 the 'Psychosynthesis Research Foundation' was incorpo¬ 
rated in the United States and the 'Instituto di Psicosintesi' 
resumed its activities in Florence, Italy (Via San Domenico 16), 
with affiliated Centers in Rome and Bologna. 

From 1960 to date Triant Triantafyllou, Ph.D., of Athens has 
translated and published in Greek various writings on psychosyn¬ 
thesis. In January 1969 he established the 'Greek Association 
for Psychosynthesis' and opened the 'Greek Center for Psycho¬ 
synthesis,' Kyvelis 5, Athens, Greece. 

In 1964 'Psychosynthesis in Education, an association for per¬ 
sonal and Spiritual Integration 1 was established in London under 
the leadership of Wm. Ford Robertson, M.D., O.B.E., dedicated 
chiefly to psychosynthesis in education. 

In 1966 Juan Aleandri, M.D. and his colleagues incorporated the 
'Association Argentina de Psicosintesis,' Juncal 2061, lo B, 

Buenos Aires; followed in 1968 by the establishing of the 'Insti¬ 
tuto de Biopsicosintesis' at the John F. Kennedy University, 

Buenos Aires. 

In 1965 the Indian Institute of Psychosynthesis was founded at 
Moradabad by Prof. J. P. Atreya, editor of the journal Darshana. 

Internation Conventions on Psychosynthesis were held at Ville- 
neuve near Montreus, Switzerland, in 1960 and 1961, and in 
Rome in 1967.1 

Assagioli has been influenced by such men as Jung, Maslow, and 
Frank!, as well as many eastern religions and philosophies. Psycho¬ 
synthesis emerged as a comprehensive psychology in which vision is 
carefully integrated with nearly all available psychological techniques 
into an approach which is unique for each individual. The vision sees 


^Roberto Assagioli, Psychosynthesis (New York: Viking Press. 
1965), p. 280. 
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man as tending toward power and harmony, within himself and with the 
world around him. 

Psychosynthesis } A Manual of Principles and Techniques is 

Assagioli's major work outlining and applying the principles of psycho¬ 
synthesis. More recently, he has written The Act of Will which deals 
specifically with the problems and dynamics of willing. Many other 
articles and pamphlets have been published by the Psychosynthesis 
Research Foundation, Inc., and are referred to where applicable. 

The intention of this chapter is to give some overview of the 
basic principles and goals of psychosynthesis, to explore Assagioli's 
approach to will, and to elaborate upon what this writer feels is the 
value of psychosynthesis in relation to the Deep Will. 

PSYCHOSYNTHESIS: BASIC PRINCIPLES AND GOALS 

Analysis might be described as "a separation of the whole into 

component parts in order to be able to understand the nature, function 

2 

and relationship of these parts." But for Assagioli, this was not 
enough in the process of therapy. There needs to be a translation of 
insights into actual change in feelings, attitudes, and behavior. "In 
short, the goal is not analysis; it is much more. It is synthesis, 
namely an integration, a wholeness, a unity, a harmonious use of all 


2 

Robert Gerard, Psychosynthesis (New York: Psychosynthesis 
Research Foundation, 1964), p. 2. 
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O 

our functions, of all our potentialities, of all our drives." 

The word 'synthesis' comes from the Greek word 'syn,' which 
means 'together,' and the Greek word 'Thesis,' meaning 'a 
placing.' So, synthesis is a placing together, a putting 
together of parts so as to form an integrated whole.4 

The central goal of psychosynthesis is the actualization of 

man's latent potentialities while still maintaining the uniqueness of 

each individual. The goal is synthesis, a creative wholeness of all 

the parts, physical, emotional, and spiritual. The latter is often 

overlooked, and Assagioli has recognized the lack in early attempts at 

psychoanalysis. It is a part of the whole, and must be integrated as 

well. 

Graham C. Taylor offers a helpful summary of psychosynthesis: 

1. Psychosynthesis is an open system. It is essentially one 
point of view and should not be considered as a particular 
psychological doctrine or set of techniques. 

2. It draws upon Freud, Jung, existential and humanistic psy¬ 
chology, as well as the philosophy of the East. 

3. The key concept of psychosynthesis is the unifying, inte¬ 
grating center or self as a center of awareness and will. 

4. It employs active methods of therapy such as symbolic 
visualization and development of latent functions. 

5. It is a method of treatment for psychiatric disturbances. 

It is also a method of psychological development and self- 
realization for 'normal' people who wish to grow beyond 
the level of mere freedom from symptoms, and it has many 
applications in the fields of education and preventive 
psychiatry. 


3 Ibid. 
4 Ibid . 
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6. Psychosynthesis provides an adequate frame of reference for 
the changes which are taking place in man and his society, 
brought about by the cybernetic revolution and the advent 
of electronic total communication.5 

From this summary three items need to be elaborated: Will, 
Self, and Techniques. Assagioli sees the will to be the essential 
function of the self finding expression in all choices, decisions, and 

g 

engagements. Psychosynthesis utilizes the will in various stages 

(deliberation, motivation, decision, affirmation, persistence, and 

execution) and makes use of various techniques for strengthening and 

directing the will. The will is the function most closely related to 

the self (see Figure 3). A more comprehensive study of will may be 

found in the section "The Act of Will." 

The second item concerns the nature of the self 7 and the search 

for self-identity. Assagioli says: 

In my opinion, the direct experience of the self, of pure self- 
awareness—independent of any 'content' of the field of con¬ 
sciousness and of any situation in which the individual may find 
himself—is a true, 'phenomenological' experience, an inner 
reality which can be empirically verified and deliberately pro¬ 
duced through appropriate techniques.8 

The concept of a self that is a stable, central core of the 
individual personality is a basic tenet of psychosynthesis. 

This core of self is seen as a source of both strength and 


5 

Graham C. Taylor, The Essentials of Psychosynthesis (New York: 
Psychosynthesis Research Foundation, 1968), p. 12. 

g 

Assagioli, p. 5. 

7 Assagioli capitalizes the word self when discussing it as 
ultimate within man and uses the lower case letters when it is not of 
ultimate significance. 

g 

Assagioli, p. 5. 
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sensitivity, or to use Rouke's terms, of both dignity and 
humility. In psychosynthesis, it is the therapist's aim to 
lead the patient to an awareness of this core of self.9 

Assagioli distinguishes between the conscious self or "I" and 

the higher self of Self. The self is the center of our consciousness. 

It is the "point of mere self-awareness." However, beyond this center 

of core is the permanent or higher self or true Self. 

This Self is above, and unaffected by, the flow of the mind-stream 
or by bodily conditions; and the personal conscious self should 
be considered merely as its reflection, its 'projection' in the 
field of the personality. At the present stage of psychological 
investigation little is definitely known concerning the Self, but 
the importance of this synthesizing centre well warrants further 
research. 

The real distinguishing factor between the little self and the 
higher Self is that the little self is acutely aware of itself 
as a distinct separate individual, and a sense of solitude or 
of separation sometimes comes in the existential experience. 

In contrast, the experience of the spiritual Self is a sense of 
freedom or expansion, of communication with other Selves and 
with reality, and there is the sense of Universality. It feels 
itself at the same time individual and universal 

The twofold aspect, individual and universal, of the Self is 
indicated in Figure 3 below of man's inner constitution, even though 
it leaves out the dynamic aspect which is essential. 

In Figure 3 the Lower Consciousness (1), contains the ele¬ 
mentary psychological activities which direct the life of the body and 
the intelligent coordination of the bodily functions. Fundamental 
drives, primitive urges, complexes, dreams and imaginations, uncontrolled 


^Graham C. Taylor, Approaches to the Self (New York: Psycho¬ 
synthesis Research Foundation, 1967), p. 8. 

^Assagioli, p. 87. 
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parapsychological processes, pathological manifestations such as 
phobias, obsessions, compulsive urges and paranoid delusions are all 
found in the Lower Consciousness. 

The Middle Consciousness (2) is formed of psychological ele¬ 
ments similar to those of our waking consciousness and easily acces¬ 
sible to it. This is where our various experiences are assimilated, 
our ordinary mental and imaginative activities are elaborated and 
developed in a part of psychological gestation before their birth into 
the light of consciousness. 

The Higher Consciousness or Superconscious (3), is the region 

from which we receive our higher feelings of altruistic love, genius, 

states of contemplation, illumination and ecstasy. In this realm are 

12 

latent the higher psychic functions and spiritual energies. 

The Field of Consciousness (4) is used to designate that part 
of our personality of which we are directly aware, the flow of sensa¬ 
tions, images, thoughts, feelings, desires, etc., which we can observe 
and judge. 

The Conscious Self or "I" (5), is the unchanging center of 
our consciousness. It is not to be confused with the above aspects 
which are constantly changing. "The changing contents of our conscious¬ 
ness (the sensations, thoughts, feelings, etc.) are one thing, while 

13 

the 'I,' the self, the center of our consciousness is another." 

This distinction is one of the most important, because it is most often 

]Z Ibid . 3 p. 17. 13 Ibid ., p. 18. 
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confused. People do not see themselves as a center which is constant 
and stable, and therefore envision themselves as subject to environment 
entirely. They become "weathervanes" to every passing wind. 

The Higher Self (6), is that which reappears after we have 
somehow lost consciousness, such as in sleep—natural or otherwise. 

When we awake the self mysteriously reappears. How this happens we 
don't know, but it does suggest the existence of a permanent center. 

A conscious realization of the self can be achieved, more or less, 
temporarily although with a great deal of certainty. The personal self 
is a projection of this higher Self. This Self is above and affected 

by the flow of the mind-stream or bodily conditions. Our knowledge of 

. ..... 14 

it is limited. 

The Collective Unconscious (7) points to Assagioli's belief 
that no man is a psychological or spiritual island. Assagioli's Col¬ 
lective Unconscious is similar to what Jung has called the "collective 
unconscious." Between the collective unconscious and the other aspects 
there is a continual process of "psychological osmosis" going on. The 
broken lines indicate that none of the aspects are isolated. 

While there appears to be a duality present (two selves), in 
reality there is only one Self. The Self is one; it is manifest in 
different degrees of awareness and self-realization. The two aspects 
of the self integrate with one another. Individuality (personal self) 
and universality (Higher Self) are actually one. 

^Ibid. 3 p. 18f. 
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However, our experience of them needs to be distinguished. 
This is essential in psychosynthesis. The trend in psychology today 
is toward existentialism, which in many ways is valuable, but it also 
has limitations. Many existentialists have emphasized the experience 
of loneliness and isolation. 

The experience of isolation, of separate identity is related 
to the experience of the -personal self. It may occur when the 
personal self is dis-identified from others, dis-identified 
from the contents of consciousness-such as sensations, 
feelings, and thoughts—but has not yet achieved a direct 
contact with the spiritual Self (the 'higher 1 Self or 'deeper' 
Self, whatever analogy one may want to use). 

Most existentialists do not discriminate between the personal 
self which is isolated, and the spiritual Self which is not. 

This distinction is a fundamental one in psychosynthesis. 

The experience of the personal self is that of separate identity. 
The experience of the spiritual Self combines a keen sense of 
identity (of individuality, of being one's self, of discovering 
one's true self), and the sense of universality, of oneness, of 
unity with the cosmos.15 

The experience of just the personal self or I is "self- 
centered"; it is the awareness of oneself without any expansion of 
consciousness, without the joy, the love, and all the other qualities 
of the spiritual Self. 

Most people have little or no awareness of the Self. There¬ 
fore any method which can bring about even a glimpse of this inner 
Self as a living reality rather than a vague abstraction is of para¬ 
mount value in psychosynthesis. Once there is an awareness of the 
Self, the process of psychosynthesis becomes much easier. Assagioli 


^ 5 Gerard, p. 23. 
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suggests and elaborates a variety of techniques not only for Self- 

Realization but for the process of psychosynthesis that follows: the 

exercise of dis-identification; the methods for developing the will; 

the training and use of imagination; and the various other techniques. 

Psychosynthesis is differentiated from other similar approaches with 

this central role of the inner Self as a living reality to be experi- 

1 fi 

enced directly and worked with actively. 

It is usually necessary to achieve a fair degree of integra¬ 
tion on the personal level before one can proceed to the integration 
of the Higher Self and Spiritual psychosynthesis. 

The use of techniques in the process of psychosynthesis helps 
to give concrete experiences of the Self and to synthesize that which 
may have been repressed. Freud has recognized the need to use tech¬ 
niques which deal with the sexual and aggressive drives; Assagioli 
goes one step farther and utilizes techniques which include the 
spiritual aspect of life, which also may be repressed. The spiritual 
urge is a drive in itself, and it is the recognition that neurosis 
can develop from a repressed spiritual drive that distinguishes psycho¬ 
synthesis from orthodox psychoanalysis. 

There is another implication in this orientation, which is that 
if you recognize the existence of a spiritual Self with a capital 
'S,' then you also recognize as a therapist that there is within 
your patient (within all of us, for that matter) an inner source 
of love, of intelligence, of wisdom, of creativity, of inner 
direction and purpose. Thus, with this orientation, the job of 


*1 C 

Martha Crampton, Approaches to the Self (New York: Psycho¬ 
synthesis Research Foundation, 1967), p. 22. 
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the therapist is to help the individual become aware of 
and utilize these higher energies for the work of the recon¬ 
struction of personality . 17 

The therapist may concentrate on a variety of techniques 
depending upon the needs of the patient. Techniques vary from personal 
(catharsis; self-identification; dis-identification; will training, 
etc.) to spiritual (exploration of the Super-Conscious; dialogue; 
symbol utilization, etc.) to interpersonal techniques (imaginative 
evokation; the techniques of Henri Baruk, etc.). 

The goal of all active techniques is a greater integration of 
the information discovered toward a total psychosynthesis. 

THE PROCESS OF PSYCHOSYNTHESIS 


Assagioli asserts that man may find his harmonious inner inte¬ 
gration (authenticity), his true Self-Realization and right relation¬ 
ship with others through a process involving four adequate and appro¬ 
priate states. 

1. Thorough knowledge of one's personality. 

2. Control of various elements. 

3. Realization of one's true Self—the discovery or creation 
of a unifying center. 

4. Psychosynthesis: the formation or reconstruction of the 
personality around the new center. 18 

The first is the analytical stage where free association, 
projective techniques and all the techniques of modern-day psycho¬ 
therapy can be used. All three regions of lower, middle and upper 


^Gerard, p. 6. 
^Assagioli, p. 21ff. 
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consciousness should be explored, to discover the immense reserve of 

19 

potential and energy latent in every one of us. 

The second stage is based on a fundamental psychological prin¬ 
ciple: "We are dominated by everything with which our Self becomes 

identified. We can dominate and control everything from which we 

20 

dis-identify ourselves." 

The question becomes then to what extent can we identify our¬ 
selves with the true Self and dis-identify ourselves with a 
sickness, a thought of fear, or failure, every time we admit 
'I am discouraged, 1 or 'I am irritated,' we become more and 
more dominated by irritation, depression or anger. We have put 
our chains on ourselves. Now, if we can say, 'a wave of dis¬ 
couragement is trying to submerge me,' or 'an impulse of anger 
is attempting to overpower me, 1 the situation is quite different, 
because on the one side you have the discouragement or the anger, 
and, on the other side you have the self. So, we identify our¬ 
selves with the self. 2 ! 

This is the basic exercise of dis-identification from the non¬ 
self and identification with the Self. First, to become aware that 
you have a body, but you are not your body, because you (Self) are 
constant while your body is always changing. You use your body much 
as you use a car . . . you are the driver, but you are not the car. 

The same thing can be said for emotions. You have emotions, but you 
are separate from them. A step further is to say that all of your 
thoughts, intellect, talents, ideas, change as well. All these things 
are tools to be used, but not to be identified with. Then,who are 


]9 lbid. 


20 


Ibid. 


21 


Gerard, p. 7. 
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22 

you? You are a Self. You are a point of pure self-awareness. 

Dis-identification helps to find and strengthen the center which 
is the unifying factor in personality. Thus the third stage is to dis¬ 
cover or create this unifying center--the realization of one's true Self. 
Theoretically, this is achieved by uniting the lower and the higher Self 
(see Figure 4). Practically, this is a tremendous undertaking. 

It constitutes a magnificent endeavor, but certainly a long and 
arduous one, and not everybody is ready for it. But between the 
starting point in the lowlands of our ordinary consciousness 
and the shining peak of Self-realization there are intermediate 
phases, plateaus at various altitudes on which a man may rest 
or even make his abode, if his lack of strength precludes or his 
will does not choose a further ascent.23 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 
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22 Ibid. 3 p. 7f. 

22 Assagioli, p. 24. 
24 

*Toid. 3 p. 26. 
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The outward projection of one's self to an external center, 
while not the most direct way to the Higher Self, must not be under¬ 
rated. The individual frees himself from selfish interests, preoccupa¬ 
tions and personal limitations; he realizes himself through the external 
ideal model. 25 

Once the unifying center has been found or created, the new 
personality is built around it. This is the fourth stage in the 
process. 

It consists of many intermediary stages involving, for example, 
the utilization of available energies, the transformation and 
sublimation of various sexual drives, the coordination and sub¬ 
ordination of various psychological functions and the develop¬ 
ment of functions which are undeveloped. 26 

Some people have a clear picture of their aim right from the 

beginning, and formulate a plan of action easily. They are capable of 

forming a clear picture of themselves and what they want to become. 

Others prefer a more spontaneous methodology, being led by the spirit 

within, or by the will of God, letting Him choose what they should 

become. There is the danger of becoming too rigid in the first method 

and too passive in the second. But once the ideal form has been made, 

practical psychosynthesis begins. 

But it should be made clear that all the various stages and 
methods mentioned above are closely interrelated and need not 
be followed in a strict succession of distinct periods or 
phases. A living human being is not a building, for which the 
foundations must be laid, then .the walls erected and, finally 


25 Ibid., p. 25f. 
25 Gerard, p. 9. 
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. the roof added. The carrying out of the vast inner program of 

= psychosynthesis may be started from various points and angles 

at the same time, and the different methods and activities can 
be wisely alternated through shorter or longer cycles, according 
to circumstances and inner conditions.27 

Psychosynthesis leads to what Assagioli terms self-realization. 

Similar to Abraham Maslow's concept of self-actualization, Assagioli 

) first defines it as "psychological growth and maturation, of the 

awakening and manifestation of latent potentialities of the human 
28 

being ..." However, a second use relates to the realization of the 
j Self, the experience and awareness of the synthesizing spiritual 

Center. Self-actualization does not necessarily include this spiritual 
dimension. 

Assagioli attributes an ultimacy to the experience of the Self, 
and continually emphasizes its importance in the full process of psycho¬ 
synthesis. There is a danger in attributing characteristics of the 
Self to that of an individual self or ego. Yet it is one of the most 
prevalent mistakes of modern man. Experiencing a lack of any depth 
experience, man elevates an everyday experience, and calls it ultimate. 
This distortion of depth leads to greater confusion and disintegration. 
There needs to be a recognition of that which is beyond, that which is 
at a great depth within everything. 

Man's spiritual development is a long and arduous journey, an 
adventure through strange lands full of surprises, difficulties 
and even dangers. It involves a drastic transmutation of the 
'normal' elements of the personality, an awakening of potenti- 


27 

Assagioli, p. 29. 
^ Toid.j p. 37. 
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all ties hitherto dormant, a raising of consciousness to 
new realms, and a functioning along a new inner 
dimension.29 

While the process is never complete, the reconstruction of the 
personality around the new center can be simply illustrated in the 
client-therapist relationship. The reconstruction results from three 
phases of interaction: (1) The therapist sets the stage on the basis 
of his preparation for the interview or session; (2) The idealized 
image evoked by the therapist but produced by the client is intro- 
jected or taken by the client; (3) The therapist has a catalytic effect 
in helping the client fix his goal and, as the client begins to 
actualize his goal, the therapist begins to withdraw. 

This basic format can be applied to many areas, including 
education, vocation, the church, etc. An important character is that 
the therapist (teacher, employer, pastor) evokes the spiritual center, 
but does not create it. Within every person is the potential to 
develop the self, and to experience the depth of life. 

The process of Self-realization is marked by possible disturb¬ 
ances that can occur at the various stages of self-realization or 
spiritual awakening. The symbolic expression "awakening" is used 
because it clearly suggests the perception, the becoming aware of a 
new area of experience, the opening of what has been until now closed. 
There are four critical stages: 


29 Ibid ., p. 39. 
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; 1. Crises preceding the spiritual awakening, 

j 2. Crises caused by the spiritual awakening. 

3. Reactions to the spiritual awakening. 

30 

; 4. Phases in the process of transmutation. 

The first stage is characterized by the normal human being 
i who experiences life only at the level of the physical world, what he 
can see and touch, and anything beyond is merely abstract and theoreti¬ 
cal. "One might say that he 'lets himself live' rather than that he 

lives. He takes life as it comes and does not worry about problems of 

31 

its worth, its meaning, or its purpose." 

The "ordinary man" becomes both surprised and disturbed at any 
' change—sudden or slow--in his inner life. But when something begins 

i to happen, whether it is a series of disappointments, or an emotional 

shock, or a loss of a loved one, or the sense of a "lack" without any¬ 
thing concrete as the apparent cause, then temporal and meaningless 
affairs which previously had absorbed so much attention begin to fade 

into the background. The individual begins to ask "why?" and there 

32 

is an inquiry into the origin and purpose of life. 

Not everyone recognized the beginning of the spiritual awaken¬ 
ing, and some react to it as if it were merely a fantasy or slip from 
the "reality" of ordinary life. But the new experience will continue 
to ferment and grow in intensity until the sense of inward emptiness 
becomes intolerable. It is a creative "lack" that throws the individual 

30 Ibid ., p. 40. 31 lKd. ZZ Ibid. 3 p. 41 f. 
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into the depth, and while there are a variety of reactions, it 
invariably results in growth in the individual's personality. It is 
often like a flood of light into one's life. 

The second stage reveals that individuals vary in their ability 

to assimilate the spiritual awakening, and while for some it amounts 

to a real cure, for others the personality is inadequate in some 

aspect and unable to assimilate the inflow of light and strength. A 

common experience is that the individual identifies the illumination 

with the personal self or "ego" rather than being that of the higher 

Self. The distinction between the personal and the Universal is blurred 

and thus the awakening is wrongly interpreted. 

In whatever way one may conceive the relationship between the 
individual Self and the universal Self, be they regarded as 
identical or similar, distinct or united, it is most important 
to recognize clearly, and to retain ever present in theory and 
in practice, the difference that exists between the Self in its 
essential nature—that which has been called the 'Fount,' the 
'Center,' the 'deeper Being,' the 'Apex' of ourselves—and the 
small ordinary personality, the little 'self' or ego, of which 
we are normally conscious. The disregard of this vital dis¬ 
tinction leads to absurd and dangerous consequences. 33 

Another danger is that the sudden influx of energies of the 
spiritual awakening produces an emotional upheaval, causing uncontrolled, 
unbalanced, and disordered behavior. In others there may be an awaken¬ 
ing of parapsychological perceptions, resulting in visions, hearing 
voices, or receiving messages. 

The third stage is that of reactions to the spiritual awakening. 
Often there is a sense of security brought about with the illumination 


33 Ibid ., p. 45. 
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that dispels doubts, solves problems, gives purpose and meaning to 

life. There wells up a realization that life is one, and an outpouring 

34 

of love flows toward his fellowman and all of creation. 

Such an exhalted state lasts for varying periods, but it is 

bound to cease. As Assagioli warns, there may result a reaction by 

the personal ego which asserts itself with renewed force. "All the 

rocks and rubbish which had been concealed by high tide, emerge 
35 

again." The individual may even react by denying the value of the 
experience. Doubts begin to enter back in, and he may become bitter 
and sarcastic. Yet try as one might, once one has been exposed to the 
inner light one cannot return to the old state. "A 'divine homesick- 
ness' haunts him and leaves him no peace." 

There needs to be a clear understanding of these states, that 
the intensity of awakening cannot last forever, and that the reactions 
are inevitable. Too often one becomes discouraged and melancholy 
following such an experience, but must not be discouraged in under¬ 
taking the task of continuing on the path of Self-realization. 

The fourth stage results in the transmutation and regeneration 
of the personality as it achieves Self-realization. This phase includes 
the removal of debris, permitting the inflow of super-conscious ener¬ 
gies as well as the development of higher functions which until now 
have been dormant or undeveloped. The ego must step aside and let 


^Ibid. 3 p. 46. 

36 
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the higher Self work, and endure the pain and pressure of such a 

process. Outsiders who do not understand may be critical and arouse 

38 

further doubts and discouragement. 

It is a period of transition from the old into the new, and it 

may be likened to the process of transformation of a caterpillar into 

a winged butterfly. The insect passes through the stage of the 

39 

chrysalis 3 a condition of disintegration and helplessness. Troubles 
are bound to result because human beings do not even have the benefit 
of a cocoon in which the process of transformation can take place in 
seclusion and peace. 

There is also the danger of suppressing or inhibiting sexual 

and aggressive drives in order to focus all attention on hastening 

the spiritual realization. The solution lies in a harmonious inte- 

40 

gration of all the drives into a total personality. 

While there are definitely difficulties and problems arising 

from the darker and more painful aspects of spiritual development, 

such problems do not always accompany spiritual growth. Individuals 

react differently to the awakening process. Many problems encountered 

on the path to Self-realization are temporary and necessary by-products 

of the process of inner growth, and disappear when the crisis is over, 

41 

or they yield more easily to proper treatment. 

Once an individual has had. a taste of the higher Self, it is 


38 Ibid p. 50. 39 raid. 

40 Ibid p. 51. 41 Ibid., p. 53. 
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easy to recall and expand, hastening the process of Self-realization 
and finally spiritual psychosynthesis. 
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THE ACT OF WILL 


The will is emphasized as being the function most intimate with 

the self. Yet, while man is capable of descending to the depths of 

the ocean or projecting himself to the moon, he is largely ignorant of 

what is going on in the depths of his unconscious. 

Man has had to pay dearly for his material achievements. His 
life has become richer, broader, and more stimulating, but at 
the same time more complicated and exhausting. Its rapidly 
increasing tempo, the opportunities it offers for gratifying 
his desires, and the intricate economic and social machinery 
in which it has enmeshed him make ever more insistent demands 
on his energy, his mental functions, his emotions, and his 
will. For convincing evidence of this it would suffice to 
observe the day of the average businessman or politician, or 
career woman or housewife.42 

There are two directions for closing the gap between external 
and inner powers: simplification of the external life, and development 
of the inner potential and strength. 

Otto Rank has said that "the human being experiences his indi¬ 
viduality in terms of his will, and this means that his personal 

existence is identical with his capacity to express his capacity to 

43 

express his will in the world." A person who is unaware of his self 
will be consequently just as unaware of the direct function of the self. 


42 


1973), p. 4. 


Roberto Assagioli, The Act of Will (New York: Viking Press, 
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Assagioli, 'Psychosynthesis 3 p. 126. 
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the will. 

Assagioli maintains that all development of the inner powers is 

dependent upon the will. A person with a weak will "is like a cork on 

the ocean, tossed to every wave; or like the weather vane, turned to 

every gust of wind." On the other hand, the person who has developed 

a strong will finds himself overcoming all obstacles, both of circum- 

44 

stances and of his own weaknesses. 

St. Augustine said, "Ho-mines sunt voluntates" (men are wills). 
Assagioli agrees with the importance of the will, and while not extend¬ 
ing it as far as Augustine, feels that it is the will that constitutes 

45 

the innermost center of man. 

The Experience of the Will 

The experience of the will occurs in three phases: 

the first is the recognition that the will exists; the second 
concerns the realization of having a will. The third phase of 
discovery, which renders it complete and effective, is that 
of being a will (this is different from 'having 1 a will). 46 

The actual discovery of the will is difficult to describe. It 

is analogous to the discovery of beauty, to the arousal of the aesthetic 

sense. A revelation occurs, an "awakening" that becomes clearer and 

develops through repeated experiences. No amount of intellectualizing 


44 , 

Roberto Assagioli, The Training of the Will (New York: Psy¬ 
chosynthesis Research Foundation, 1965), p. 2. 
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can take the place of that initial awakening. The will, likewise, 
comes from the depth of our being at a time when we least expect it, as 
an unsuspected strength. Sometimes it is evoked during a crisis, some¬ 
times during quiet meditation, other times through determined action 
47 

and struggle. 

The actual discovery of the will within oneself can radically 

change one's self-awareness, and one's whole attitude toward self and 

others and the world. There is the experience of power and freedom 

and ability to change, and it brings about a new feeling of confidence, 

48 

security and joy—a sense of "wholeness." 

But like any experience, it can be easily lost unless it is 
nurtured and strengthened. Difficulties and resistance arise, making 
it hard to make the will a constant possession and to utilize its great 
possibilities. Assagioli points to some major problems in the experi¬ 
ence of the will. 

The first is the still prevalent Victorian concept of the will, 

as "something stern and forbidding, which condemns and represses other 

aspects of human nature." The function of the will is to regulate and 

direct the drives of the personality, but not to repress or force them. 

The function is similar to that of a helmsman of a ship ... he knows 

what the course is to be, and keeps the ship steady despite winds and 

49 

currents which would throw it off. 

Another form of resistance comes from the generally prevailing 

47 48 4Q 
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tendency to let the "easy-going" side of one's nature take control, the 
path of least resistance. It is the hardest to begin, but once the 
journey toward a strengthened will is begun, it becomes easier as one 
goes along. It is the beginning that is so difficult, and why many 
people resist trying. 

Many people unconsciously (or consciously) insure failure by 
trying to do too much initially, thus becoming discouraged and develop¬ 
ing a rationale for not trying again. Assagioli combats this with 
simple (useless) exercises designed for no other purpose than strength¬ 
ening a weak will. They are meant to be simple and easily achieved, 
building a sense of satisfaction and success prior to more stringent 
exercises. One such exercise is to stand on a chair for ten minutes 
each day, recording your experience of the exercise in a notebook. 

While useless in itself, this exercise helps to strengthen a weak will. 

A fully developed will yields a healthy life, empowered to 
bring to full realization all of the potentialities which are latent 
within every person. This is why the will is such an important func¬ 
tion relating to the self. This can be illustrated in the diagram 
below (Figure 5). 

It is the experience of this close relationship of will and 
self that enables one to be a "willing" person. Through the will the 
"I" acts as the other psychological function, regulating and directing 
them. (Refer to Figure 3, page 39, to see how the "I" relates to the 
Higher Self, of which the J is a projection.) 
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FIGURE 5 


6 



1. Sensation 

2. Emotion—Feeling 

3. Impulse—Desire 

4. Imagination 

5. Thought 

6. Intuition 

7. Will 


8. Central point: 

The I, or personal sel 


fSO 


The Training of the Will 

Assagioli uses three categories, or dimensions, in describing 
the will: aspects , qualities 3 and stages. The first category, aspects, 
is the most basic and recognizes the facets that can be seen in a fully 
developed will. The second category, qualities 3 refers to the expres¬ 
sion of the will. The third category, stages 3 refers to the specific 
process of willing. 

The aspects of a fully developed will are: 

1 . The Strong Will. As we have previously mentioned, to train 
the will one must start by recognizing that the will exists; 
then that one has a will; and finally that one is a will, or, 


50 

Ibid., p. 13. 
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essentially, a 'willing self.' Then one has to develop the 
will and make it strong enough to be adequate for its mani¬ 
fold uses in all the domains of life. Most misunderstandings 
and mistakes concerning the will arise from the frequent mis¬ 
conception that the strong will constitutes the whole will. 
Strength is only one of the aspects of the will, and when 
dissociated from the others, it can be, and often is, inef¬ 
fectual or harmful to oneself and other people. 

2. The Skillful Will. The skillful aspect of the will consists 
of the ability to obtain desired results with the least pos¬ 
sible expenditure of energy. In order to go somewhere, one 
does not proceed by walking in a straight line across open 
country or by climbing over buildings. One rather studies a 
road map and uses existing roads, which, although not in a 
straight line, can lead one to his destination with the least 
amount of effort. And one takes advantage of already existing 
means of transportation, that is, of vehicles that are going 
in the direction he has chosen. 

Similarly, in order to use our will most skillfully, we need 
to understand our inner constitution, become acquainted with 
our many different functions, drives, desires, habit patterns, 
and the relationships between them, so that at any one time, 
we can activate and utilize those aspects of ourselves that 
already have the tendency to produce the specific action or 
condition we are aiming for. 

3. The Good will. Even when the will is endowed with both 
strength and skill, it is not always satisfactory. In fact, 
it may even be a very harmful weapon, for if such a will is 
directed toward evil ends, it becomes a serious danger to 
society. A man of strong and able will, capable of using his 
natural gifts to the utmost, can overpower or corrupt the will 
of others; one who dares everything, fears nothing, and whose 
actions are not restrained by any ethical consideration, by 
any sense of love or compassion, can have a disastrous influ¬ 
ence on a community or even an entire nation. 

4. Tne Transpersonal Will. The three aspects of the will so far 
mentioned seem to constitute the totality of the character¬ 
istics of the will. This may be true for the 'normal' human 
being, in whom they suffice for his self-actualization and 
for leading a rich and useful life. This represents the aim 
of personal and interpersonal psychosynthesis. But there is 
another dimension in man. Though many are unaware of it and 
may even deny its existence, there is another kind of awareness, 
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to the reality of which the direct experience of a number 
of individuals has testified throughout history. The dimen¬ 
sion along which this awareness functions can be termed 
'vertical.' In the past, it was generally considered the 
domain of religious, or 'spiritual,' experience, but it is 
now gaining 'increasing recognition as a valid field of 
scientific investigation.51 

At this point Assagioli deals specifically with what he calls 

the Universal Will and its relation to individual wills. Usually 

dealt with in religious terms, there has been a decline in the appeal 

of this approach. "One might say, in rather irreverent terms, that 

presently God has a bad press." God is seen as either "dead" or an 

abstraction, a symbol, a concept, but not a living Reality. In practice 

52 

man lives as if God did not exist. 

Assagioli refers to two ways in which "reason" has been used 

by philosophers dealing with the question of God. One employs reason 

to mean the mental, analytical concept of reason (Aristotelean). 

Another corresponds to the logos of Plato and the Transcendental 

53 

Reason of Kant and others. 

However, Reality (God) can also be approached through the use 
of analogies. This approach is based on the essential unity of all 
aspects of Reality, from the smallest to the largest. Microcosm and 
macrocosm correspond closely. 

The following analogy of the relation between a drop of water 
and all the waters existing in our planet may help to clarify 
the point: if a drop had intelligence, it could assert that 
it had the same nature as all the waters of the planet; that 
is, the same chemical composition, two atoms of hydrogen and 


51 Ibid., pp. 15-18. S1 roid. 3 p. 123. 53 Ibid. 3 p. 124. 
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one of oxygen connected according to a certain pattern. All 
the waters on the planet have this same chemical composition. 

But there are among them numerous differences: differences of 
location (oceans, lakes, rivers), of conditions (liquid, solid, 
gas), of functions (water can be part of a vegetable, animal, 
or human organism), and of relationships with other substances 
(solutions). A tiny drop, if it had intelligence, could not 
conceive or even imagine all these things. But it would be 
aware at least that it had the same chemical composition as 
the rest. 

Let us apply this analogy to man and the universe. Man can 
have the intuitive realization of his essential identity with 
the supreme Reality.54 

There is a dimension of reality which can be called the Uni¬ 
versal Self or Being. As we can dis-identify ourselves from all of 
the various psychological elements, we experience an aspect of this 
Universal Self. Likewise, we can speak of an experience of the 
Universal Will. The terms Universal Will and Deep Will can be inter¬ 
changed. According to Assagioli, our experience of the Deep Will at 
the individual level would be called the Transpersonal Will. The 
following diagram may be helpful in distinguishing the relationships. 

FIGURE 6 


Individual level 


Universal level 


Self 

Will 

personal self - "I" 

personal will 

Transpersonal Self 

Transpersonal Will 


(Deep will) 

Universal Self 

Universal Will 


(Deep Will) 


^Ibid. 3 p. 125. 
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The source of all Transpersonal experience is in the Universal 
Reality, and it is our experience of the Transpersonal that leads us 
to the conviction that the Universal exist. 

The qualities of the Will are those characteristics which are 
outstanding in great "willers," and which also exist in some measure, 
however small, in each of us. They are: 

1. Energy—Dynamic Power—Intensity 

2. Mastery—Control--Disci pi ine 

3. Concentration—One Pointedness—Attention—Focus 

4. Determi nati on—Deci si veness—Resol uteness—Promptness 

5. Persi stence—Endurance—Pati ence 

6. In i ti at i ve—Cou rage- - Da ri n g 

55 

7. Organization—Integration—Synthesis 

From the standpoint of training the will, it is necessary to 
have a clear picture of these qualities in order that they may be 
evoked and utilized. They are found in the various stages of willing 
in various degrees. Often they overlap and are not rigidly limited. 
The most important quality is #7, the one which enables the will to 
fulfill its unique function. 

There is a thrust in life, a unifying principle, driving 
towards what Teilhard de Chardin calls the omega point. Assagioli 
considers this as a process "from w.ithin," experienced as an intelli¬ 
gent energy directed toward a definite aim, having a purpose. It is 

55 Ibid., p. 19ff. 
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56 

a unifying, synergetic force which continually moves toward synthesis. 

From a still wider and more comprehensive point of view, uni¬ 
versal life itself appears to us as a struggle between multi¬ 
plicity and unity—a labor and an aspiration towards union. 

We seem to sense that—whether we conceive it as a divine Being 
or as a cosmic energy—the Spirit working upon and within all 
creation is shaping it into order, harmony, and beauty, uniting 
all beings (some willing but the majority as yet blind and 
rebellious) with each other through links of love, achieving— 
slowly and silently* but powerfully and irresistibly—the 
Supreme Synthesis. 57 

The stages of willing reveal the process from beginning to end. 
The will is trained through a progressive ascent through the attainment 
of strength, skill, goodness, and universality, in the six sequential 
phases or stages. They are: 

1. The Purpose, Aim, or Goal, based on Evaluation, Motivation, 
and Intention. 

2. Deliberation. 

3. Choice and Decision. 

4. Affirmation: the Command, or 'Fiat,' of the Will. 

5. Planning and Working out a Program. 

CO 

6. Direction of the Execution. 

These six stages lead from intention to realization. They are 
each links in the chain, that is the act of willing, and the act is 
only as strong as its weakest link. Personal psychosynthesis requires 
the strengthening of each of these stages in order that any act of 


56 Ibid., p. 32f. 

57 

Assagioli, Psychosynthesis , p. 31. 

CO 

Assagioli, The Act of WiVl 3 p. 135. 
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volition can be carried successfully from its inception to its culmi- 

. . 59 

nation. 

The various stages in the act of will are not all employed in 
every situation, but one does need to be proficient in each stage in 
order to act efficiently in different circumstances. Assagioli 
observes that the principle cause of failure in completing an act of 
will is that people have difficulty carrying out one or another 
specific stage. 

A brief elaboration of each stage will give the reader a 
functional understanding of an act of will. The first stage is char¬ 
acterized by four words, but the chief word is purpose: the clear 
vision of an aim, or goal, to be reached. The other characteristics 
of motivation, intention, and evaluation all relate to the purpose in 
this manner: "motives and intentions are based on evaluations; 
evaluations are based on the meaning attributed to life. But this 
meaning, in its turn, is given by the aim or purpose of life itself, 
and by its achievement. 11 ^ Any one of these may appear first to the 
consciousness, but they should all lead to a positive conception of 
the meaning and purpose to life. 

To summarize, Assagioli says: 

... the person intent on carrying through the first stage of 
the act of will . . . must get his goals or purposes clearly in 
view. Then he must evaluate his motives, trying tc become aware 
of the unconscious ones . . . After being examined, motives 
must be aroused and used. Otherwise the setting of goals and 

59 Ibid pp. 135-196. 60 Ibid. 3 p. 137. ^Ibid. 3 p. 141. 
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the analysis of self remain only academic. Psychological 
energies must be set into motion and used with clear intent 
in the service of a higher good.62 

Without dynamic motives, no matter how clear and altruistic 
the aim, a person may lack the necessary drive to become a doer of 
willed action and instead remain a dreamer. 

The second and third stages involve the deliberate choice of 
the best possible decision. An immense number of actions are impul¬ 
sively performed by human beings with no consideration of the conse¬ 
quences. Ironically the will must function as an inhibiting force to 
slow down the impulsive tendencies in order to have the space needed 
to think, meditate and decide. One must deliberate carefully; bringing 
to light and examining unconscious motives; consulting with others; 
considering consequences; taking into consideration individual dif¬ 
ferences; and making a choice.^ 4 

Obviously a choice is a preference which implies the giving up 
of alternatives. One must be willing to pursue it and assume the con¬ 
sequences, pleasant or painful as they may be. Once one has chosen, 
he must have the courage to throw himself boldly and joyfully into the 
adventure.^ 

The fourth stage, once the decision has been made, is that of 
affirmation. This is the first step in the movement towards achievement. 
Affirmation affords power to the volitional act, through a variety of 


62 Ibid., p. 149. 

64 Ibid., pp. 152-169. 
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techniques, such as the use of words of power, images, physical atti¬ 
tudes, or repetition. 

The affirmative will has two aspects or inner attitudes: faith 
and conviction. True faith leading to a sense of certainty requires 
primarily "faith in oneself, that is, in the real Self, in what we are 
essentially. 1,88 

Conviction is by nature neutral, reached either by reason or 

intellectual adherence to intuition recognized as being in harmony 

67 

with truth. Conviction blended with faith results in certainty. 

The basic, essential affirmation is: "I AM A WILL; I AM A 

CONSCIOUS, POTENT, DYNAMIC WILL." Also in close connection the self 

and love can be emphasized: "I AM A LIVING, LOVING, WILLING SELF." 88 

Planning is often talked about today on the economic, social, 

and technical levels, yet personal planning rarely happens in any 

69 

clear and conscious life program. 

The most important rule is to formulate, clearly and precisely, 
the goal to he reached, and then to retain it unswervingly in 
mind throughout all the stages of the execution, which are often 
long and complex. This is no easy thing.70 

There is a dangerous tendency to allow means to become ends 

because of the constant attention paid to means in order to achieve the 

end. Man then becomes enslaved to the means he has chosen to employ. 

Assagioli offers the car as a classic example of how a functional 

machine with a valid means of arriving at a place we desire to go, has 


66 Ibid., p. 171. 

67 Ibid., p. 172. 

68 Ibid., p. 176 

69 Ibid., p. 178. 

70—., 
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unwittingly become "an object of prestige, a status symbol, a means of 

self-assertion, an outlet for the repressed tendencies in life." 71 

Good planning involves formulation, programming, well-defined 

structure, a good sense of timing, flexibility, and good judgement 

(wisdom). While planning happens at the personal level, there is also 

a broader and higher kind of planning; it is that of integrating an 

individual plan with the Universal Plan. "This is what counts! Our 

first goal is not to discern the point of arrival, but to place our- 

72 

selves in the right current, on the right road." 

The last stage, the execution, involves directing the various 
psycho-physical energies. There are two stages of the execution: the 
first is that of preparation and the second is the actual motion. 

While oftentimes the execution is a fully conscious function of the 
"I," after repeated similar motions they may become delegated to the 
unconscious. The technical aspects of the execution (as in playing a 
musical instrument) reach a point where they no longer need conscious 

attention, and attention can be directed to the quality of the 

. . 73 

action. 

The complete act of will, when applied fully and carefully, 
can yield remarkable achievements. Every act of will not only accom¬ 
plishes a specific purpose, but it also helps to further strengthen 
and train the will itself. "Every act of will trains the will and 


7] Ibid. 3 p. 179. 1Z Ibid. 3 p. 188. 1Z md. 3 p. 191. 
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each bit of training allows for further acts of will."^ 

A well developed and strong will yields great satisfaction and 
accomplishment. As one begins to experience this satisfaction whole 
new vistas of possibility are opened, leading toward integration and 
synthesis not only at the personal level, but at the spiritual level 
as well. 


The Joyous Will 


The association of will with joy may seem surprising, espe¬ 
cially since it has generally been considered something stern, exacting, 
forbidding, denying (Victorian). Yet the act of willing can be a 
joyous experience. Maslow hinted at a science and technique of enjoy¬ 
ment when, speaking of Being-values, he said: "Why not a technology 

of joy, of happiness?" Enjoyment can be seen as the result of the 

75 

satisfaction of a need. 

The result of the fulfillment of the higher needs is joy. The 
good will is joyous! It creates a harmonious, joyful atmos¬ 
phere, and acts of good will have rich and sometimes amazing 
results. Altruistic, humanitarian activities give deep satis¬ 
faction, and a sense of fulfilling one's true purpose in life. 

As an Eastern sage has said, 'World tasks are like fires of 
joy.' Finally, the full Transpersonal Self-Realization and 
even more the conmunion or identification with universal tran¬ 
scendent Reality has been called bliss. 76 

This is the joy of being in tune with the Universe. It is the 

joy of "wholeness," of freedom, of power and mastery which comes from 


74 
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a realization of the higher Self, of the Deep Will. "The mystics of 
all times and places have realized and experienced the joy and bliss 
which are inherent in the union of the individual will with the Uni¬ 
versal Will." 77 

PSYCHOSYNTHESIS AND THE DEEP WILL 

The transition from speaking about Transpersonal and Universal 
levels to the use of the Deep Will is a simple one. Assagioli, while 
not advocating any one religious perspective or philosophical stance, 
roots his concepts in a spiritual orientation. By spiritual he does 
not mean dogmatic religious ideas, for in many ways religious dogmas 
stand in the way of genuine spiritual experience. A real spiritual 
experience reflects, in terms translatable to all of humanity, values 
higher than the average (empathetic, understanding, altruistic love, 
creative inspiration, etc.). It reflects the depth of life, the unity 
of all of creation, the synthesis constantly happening in the world. 

It reflects the Deep Will of God. 

While not saying it directly, Assagioli infers that Univer¬ 
sality and God are synonymous. And just as our will is defined in 
relation to the Universal Will, man is called upon to ponder his micro- 
cosmic relationship to the universe. Isolated man does not exist, he 
is in constant interaction with family, working associates and society 
in general. Thus there are two relationship levels when speaking about 

77 Ibid., p. 201. 
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the will: the will of others and the Universal Will. 

However, there are obstacles which prevent a healthy develop¬ 
ment of these relationships. A false sense of importance, the pompous¬ 
ness about our pride and the conceit about our personal merits all lead 
to a separation from others and the universe. The basic goal of psycho¬ 
synthesis is to help release the higher energies of the Self; yet this 
cannot be achieved unless there is an integration or synthesis around 
the personal self and then later around the higher Self. The basic 
thrust, even if often unrealized, is the harmonization, communion, 
unification, and fusion of the individual with the Universal. 

Psychosynthesis postulates that our several destinies are all 
intertwined, or as John Donne put it, 'no man is an island 
entire unto himself. 1 Therefore, for our own welfare, it be¬ 
hooves us to learn to live congenially and cooperatively with 

others.79 

"The most direct and highest statement of the will to unifica¬ 
tion has been made by Christ: ‘Not my will, but thine be done, 1 and 

its achievement is in His triumphant affirmation, 'I and the Father are 
80 

one.'" Paradoxically, the will of Jesus is not annihilated or 
diminished, but rather rises with new power. "When the individual wills 
to cooperate with the Will that govern the Universe, then the Will 

81 

cooperates with him and puts at his disposal Its infinite energies." 

78 

Assagioli, The Training of the Will, p. 17. 

79 

Frank Haronian, Psychosynthesis (New York: Psychosynthesis 
Research Foundation, 1970), p. 11. 

80 

Assagioli. The Act of Will, p. 131. 

81 

Assagioli. The Training of the Will, p. 22. 
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It is at the point that man identifies his own will with the 
Deep Will that meaning and purpose are brought to life. This is also 


71 


true for groups, communities, nations, etc., and it is the genuine 
contact with the Deep Will which will transform one's experience, on 
the plane of daily activities, in one's relationships with others, 
and in relationship to the source of the Deep Will—God. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE INTEGRATION OF TILLICH AND ASSAGIOLI 

It may be said that both Tillich and Assagioli see the goal of 
life as the fulfillment of the potential which is present in creation. 
There are forces in life which tend to hinder and disrupt this process, 
and salvation is seen in the clarification and mobilization of all 
available energies toward an integration (synthesis) of creation. 

While Tillich sees this primarily from a Christian perspective, 
Assagioli leaves open the door to all religious perspectives as viable 
alternatives for the realization of this goal. This is the basic dif¬ 
ference of the two writers, and when the two approaches are paralleled, 
this becomes in actuality less of a difference. Despite semantic prob¬ 
lems that are encountered (and there are relatively few), there is an 
overwhelming similarity in their world views. 

Tillich is concerned with the elaboration of a complete system, 
while Assagioli is primarily concerned with a portion of the system-- 
man. Assagioli could be considered a humanist in his perspective, but 
he refers so often to the importance of religious and spiritual atti¬ 
tudes that there is little doubt of his belief in a Supreme Being. 

While Tillich is determined to put forth a complete and theological 
system, Assagioli is content to remain on the level of the human 
predicament. 


72 
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At this point the question may arise as to the relationship 
between this conception of the human being on the one hand and 
religion and metaphysics on the other. The answer is that psy¬ 
chosynthesis does not attempt in any way to appropriate to 
itself the fields of religion and of philosophy. It is a sci¬ 
entific conception, and as such it is neutral towards the various 
religious forms and the various philosophical doctrines, except¬ 
ing only those which are materialistic and therefore deny the 
existence of spiritual realities. Psychosynthesis does not aim 
nor attempt to give a metaphysical nor a theological explanation 
of the great Mystery—it leads to the door, but stops thereJ 

At the very center of Tillich's approach is the basic belief 
that there is a dynamic thrust toward wholeness. It is manifest in all 
of creation, and is characterized by the drive from existence toward 
essence. Man experiences life at the existential (fragmented) level, 
yet quests for the essential (perfect) level. This has been true 
ever since the Fall, which left man in a state of estrangement and 
ambiguity. 

Assagioli would not quarrel with this perspective. Although 
he does not refer specifically to the Fall of man, he does speak of the 
moving away from wholeness and self-actualization. Ignorance, fear, 
and refusing to risk the inner journey causes man to remain in the 
undeveloped state. It is a state of fragmentation and brokenness. 

Assagioli has proposed a scientific approach to the dilemma 
of man, based upon exercises and techniques designed to unite the 
individual with the Universal. 


^Roberto Assagioli, Psychosynthesis (New York: 
1965), pp. 6-7. 


Viking Press, 
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What we hope to see developed over a period of years—and certainly 
do not claim has yet been achieved--!'s a science of the Self, of 
its energies, its manifestations, of how these energies can be 
released, how they can be contacted, how they can be utilized for 
constructive and therapeutic work.2 

Tillich assumes a theological approach, and postulates the 
answers to the questions of existential life from a theological per¬ 
spective. While logical and systematic, it would not be considered 
scientific. 

Both Tillich and Assagioli see the psychological life of man 
as a constant interplay and conflict between many different and con¬ 
trasting forces, with a unifying center which tends to control, har¬ 
monize, and utilize them. The ideal aim of any person is the develop¬ 
ment of an integrated and harmonious personality centered in the divine. 

When both writers discuss man they concur that he reaches his 
highest potential as a self, when that self is in harmony with the 
higher Self. Man's highest state is a spiritual state of self¬ 
transcendence. 

The first factor in this process is the acknowledgement of 
revelation, whether called "numinous astonishment" (Tillich) or "inner 
illumination" (Assagioli), that indicates a greater depth to existence 
than we normally encounter. Both writers see the importance of some¬ 
thing beyond reason, offering one a "window" to the divine. To 

Assagioli, it is often referred to as the small but distinct "voice" 

3 

which we come to realize is the "will." For Tillich it is what 

^ Ibid. 3 p. 194. ^ Ibid. 3 p. 5. 
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reveals the "mystery of being." 

Obviously the response to revelation is largely determined by 
one's willingness to "leap" into the growth process. Tillich sees the 
leap as a "leap of faith." Assagioli sees the leap as a response to 
whatever stimulus (crisis, frustration, emotional shock) has motivated 
the self to respond. It obviously takes courage, and the dynamic of 
venturing into the unknown is as real to the psychosynthesist as the 
theologian. 

Assagioli is a theist in the sense that he affirms the reality 
of ultimacy in human life, and to Tillich, as well, God is what ulti¬ 
mately concerns us. God is the ground of all being, and being is 
thought of in terms of polarities. The polarities of individuality- 
participation, freedom-destiny, and dynamics-form are not explicit in 
Assagioli, but they are inferred. One has only to take a cursory look 
at psychosynthesis to see the polar elements present. The dis-identi- 
fication exercise is a good example of the polar tension of freedom 
and destiny. Man is not free until he can place his outer identity 
(destiny) in proper perspective. 

The dis-identification exercise also deals with Tillich's con¬ 
cern with the subject-object question. Obviously for Assagioli, the 
subject is the one doing the action, while the object is the content 
of the action. This distinction is crucial in order for psychosynthe¬ 
sis to take place, since it is easy for the self to be controlled by 
what is external. 

Man is free to exercise his will, and it is this freedom that 
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Assagioli feels is the key to a healthy personality. Man is free to 
choose his own goals and develop his potential, while still acknowl¬ 
edging that God has made it all possible (creation and grace). 

Individuality vs. participation is seen in Assagioli's use of 
the unique personal self as a projection of the Universal Self. The 
process of psychosynthesis does not deny the personal, but rather 
unites it with the Universal once again. The paradoxical nature of 
unity, without sacrificing individuality, is what gives both writers 
answers to the problem of one's anxiety about losing oneself. Every 
being participates in both the individual and universal life. This 
obviously creates ambiguity, but ambiguity is overcome by the fulfill¬ 
ment of potentialities. 

The dynamic of life is found in the latent potential of every 
being. There is an elan vital within all of life which strives toward 
self-transcendence. It is controlled by intentionality, "which means 
being related to meaningful structures, living in universals, grasping 
and shaping reality."^ Individuals are constantly becoming (dynamic) 
while still preserving their unique and genuine structure (form). They 
are, as Assagioli would agree, interdependent. 

It is the creative inner tension of these polarities which 
drives life toward fulfillment (synthesis), as well as creates ambi¬ 
guities which subvert the process. This is the reality of being, and 
it is understandable only as we experience the depth of that reality— 

4 

Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1951), I, 180f. 
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in the Deep Will of God. 

An essential difference between Tillich and Assagioli is that 
Tillich roots his system in the Christological perspective. The 
Christ event is the final revelation of God, and all other revelation 
is seen in light of this one. Assagioli would grant that the Christ 
represents an "ideal model" of integration but would not see a dis¬ 
tinction of revelation in Christianity as superior over revelation in 
other religions. Assagioli sees ideally a synthesis of all religions, 
and operates within a framework which acknowledges the validity of a 
plurality of faiths. 

The New Being is Tillich's term for the new creation as mani¬ 
fest in Jesus Christ. The New Being appears over and against the 
split between essence and existence (estrangement, disintegration). 
Without the New Being there can be no salvation. It is the divine 
power appearing in many ways to overcome the human predicament, 
within the limits of finitude. Any attempt at self-salvation is 
incomplete and eventually leads to tragedy. Assagioli uses the term 
"self-realization," but points out that what psychosynthesis strives 

for is a "realization of the Self," beyond the personal level into the 

5 

deeper spiritual level of the synthesizing, spiritual Center. 

The New Being in psychosynthesis would be found through the 
help of a "unifying center" which becomes the focal point of the 
reconstruction of a new personality. It is the controlling principle 


5 


Assagioli, 


p. 37f. 
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of one's life, and the realization of one's True Self cannot happen 
unless the forces and energies of the personality are unified and 
redirected. There is a danger, Tillich would assert, in elevating 
what is finite to ultimacy (demonic tendencies), but Assagioli sees 
the external center as merely a vehicle toward the True Self. Man 
"realizes himself through the external ideal or being. The latter 
becomes an indirect but true link, a point of connection between the 

C 

personal man and his higher Self." 

Life, for both writers, is a process. The potential present 
in all of creation is moving towards fulfillment. Tillich defines 
life as "the actualization of potential being. The terms 'act,' 
'action,' 'actual,' denote a centrally intended movement ahead, a 
going-out from a center of action.Life is continually "driving 
toward the sublime." 

There are, of course, ambiguities, and both Tillich and 
Assagioli see this as the problem of life. The ambiguities are over¬ 
come through the process of becoming. Tillich outlines this process 
as a threefold dynamic of self-identity, self-alteration, and return 
to one's self. Assagioli sees it as a fourfold process of knowledge, 
control, realization of one's true Self and psychosynthesis. Both 
processes advocate a centeredness which is essential to growth, and 
ultimately leading toward self-transcendence. 


6 Ibid., p. 25. 

7 Til1ich, III, 30. 
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The center of a being can be called, according to Tillich, the 
"psychological self." It is not an object, the existence of which 
could be discussed, nor is it a "part" of a living being. Rather it 
is the point at which all the contents of self-awareness converge, 

O 

insofar as "I" am aware of them. Yet, as Assagioli would say, it 

transcends all of the contents of our consciousness , as a center of 

g 

pure Self-awareness. 

Integration, creativity (growth) and self-transcendence are 
the basic steps to the unambiguous life for both writers. This can 
be seen in all of history as the inner direction (inner aim, telos) 
which leads to ultimate fulfillment. Both men would see the quest 
for this inner direction beginning with the discovery of the Self. 

Assagioli argues for a development of the will as the first 
step in this process. Tillich does not advocate any specific plan, 
but rather is concerned with the consistency of the system. In this 
sense, Assagioli's development of the actual process of psychosynthesis 
is the practical guide to what Tillich articulates so well as a theo¬ 
logical attitude. If the aim of history {telos) is a centeredness, 
new creation, and fulfillment of potential, then the need for practical 
and concrete exercises to achieve this is essential. 

The Christian can easily use the Christ as the "ideal model" 
(one could argue that the Christ is present in all of life and merely 


*Ibid., Ill, 37. 

9 

Assagioli, p. 18. 
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needs to be identified and lifted up) when seeking the Higher Self or 
God. Assagioli has already affirmed the importance of the Gethsemane 
experience ("Not my will, but thine be done") in relation to "ideal 
models." It could be assumed that a Christian approach to psychosyn¬ 
thesis is not unreasonable to Assagioli, and may even be preferable. 
But in being true to his own inclinations, he also sees the same model 
in other religions. 

Assagioli is not a theologian, so he is not compelled to limit 

his approach to any one religious perspective, and therefore affirms 

the spiritual nature of all religions as important in the process of 

ultimate psychosynthesis. Of course, psychosynthesis can proceed 

at just the personal level, but Assagioli clearly states that this is 

not the most satisfying level. 

Such a personal psychosynthesis for many patients is a much 
desired and quite satisfactory achievement, making of them 
harmonious individuals, well adjusted both within themselves 
and with the community to which they belong and in which they 
play a useful part. 

But there have always been a certain number of human beings 
who were not and could not be satisfied with such a normal 
achievement, however worthy it may have appeared to others. 

For such people there must be a different solution, another 
wider and higher type of psychosynthesis--Spiritual Psycho- 

synthesis.10 

Tillich would equate personal psychosynthesis as reflective of 
"autonomy." Autonomy is reason which actualizes its structure without 
regarding its depth. It is obedient to its own essential structure 
while keeping itself free from "ungrasped impressions" and "unshaped 

p. 192. 
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strivings." Autonomy chooses to ignore the "leap of faith" which 
leads to the depth of reason and life.^ 

Autonomy is countered by "heteronomy," which imposes a strange 
(heteros) law (nomos) on reason from the outside. Heteronomy is mani¬ 
fest in ecclesiastical hierarchy and authority which claims to repre¬ 
sent the depth of reason and is a reaction against autonomy which has 
lost its depth.^ 

In actuality, both autonomy and heteronomy are rooted in 
"theonomy," which is the law of God that unites all situations. The 
balance of autonomy and heteronomy must be maintained otherwise there 
is no theonomy, just as individuality must be maintained in the midst 
of community. 

Self-autonomy is for Assagioli the avenue to psychosynthesis, 
but he is not a rigid humanist ignoring the spiritual direction of 
the development of human potentialities. Assagioli transcends humanism 
into what Tillich calls theonomy when he speaks of transpersonal and 
spiritual psychosynthesis. This does not deny self-autonomy but rather 
roots it in the depth of life. 

Assagioli would affirm that the dynamic thrust of the Supreme 
Will (God) is available to all men and that every individual has the 
potential for developing his own will in the light of the Deep Will 


^Tillich, I, 83f. 
]2 Ibid I, 84f. 
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13 

of God. Man is an unfinished creation until he finds fulfillment in 
the depth of life. Salvation is of course, not limited to the Chris¬ 
tian System, and all grace (illumination) is not limited to the Christ 
of the New Testament. However, man (according to Assagioli) cannot 
fulfill God's laws apart from His grace. Man needs divine assistance 
(revelation) in order to know what he ought to do, and hearing the 
"word" as the still small voice within and responding to it, is a 
necessary part of psychosynthesis. 

Salvation is not personaliStic, it is rooted in the Creator, 
and both Tillich and Assagioli would agree that it is through the 
depth (Deep Will) that we achieve the end, aim [telos ), psychosynthesis 
of life. It is the work of the Deep Will to lead creation to its aim 
[telos ), namely union with the divine. 


13 

Roberto Assagioli, The Training of the Will (New York: 
Psychosynthesis Research Foundation, 1966), p. 6. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE PASTOR AS EVOKER 

AN ATTITUDINAL STANCE 

The role of the pastor in the local parish is both complex 
and divergent (administrator to counselor, educator to prophet, etc.), 
and there are no easy pathways to effective pastoral work. There are, 
of course, tools available for almost any situation or problem that 
arises, but tools often do not fit and are inappropriately applied due 
to a lack of prior knowledge and understanding of the general perspec¬ 
tive. Specific tools (techniques, methods) need to grow out of a 
framework, perspective, "attitude" toward life, in order for them to 
be authentic and effective. 

The popularity of many "pathways" to a satisfying life is often 
dependent upon how easily the techniques can be applied. It is this 
writer's contention that the church is as susceptible to fads as are 
individuals, and that there is often a great deal of confusion created 
because of a lack of any foundation established prior to trying new 
techniques. The popular application of transactional analysis (I'm 
O.K.—You're O.K.) is a good example. Once the language is learned 
and the transactions memorized, an individual can easily begin to 
"categorize" situations, point out every transaction, and externally 
verbalize the methodology without ever internalizing the attitude. 
Obviously, this does not always happen, but it does emphasize the need 

83 
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for solid "grounding" in a basic internalized, integrated attitudinal 
stance. 

The study of Tillich and Assagioli does lead to an attitudinal 
stance which hopefully will offer perspective and depth to all areas of 
the parish. It should be noted that what is relevant to the parish in 
this study, might also be applied to areas of education, family, 
vocation, and other fields in which growth is central to process. Some 
specific applications will be touched upon in the next section of this 
chapter, but prior to specifics, development of the general attitude of 
the pastor as evoker of the Deep Will is necessary. 

In developing the attitudinal stance of the evoking pastor, 
one first needs to realize that the Kingdom of God (Tillich) is not 
only a future event, but is also present and past. It is constantly 
becoming. The "end" is also the aim (telos), and it expresses the two 
sides of the Kingdom of God. It is both transcendent and "inner- 
historical." One strives toward, as well as participates in, the 
Kingdom of GodJ 

Realizing that the Kingdom of God is present is to affirm the 
potential and worth of every part of creation as it moves toward ful¬ 
fillment. The role of the pastor is to move the process along, to 
evoke the depth which is present in every person, and to help unite 
that which is separated and estranged with God. 

At the outset, the problem of an age in which power is 

Vaul Tillich, Systematic Theology (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1963), III, 394. 
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rendered impotent by ineffective action (resulting in a paralysis of 
the will) offered a focal point for this study. The lack of inner- 
directedness in individuals and institutions has created a major 
dilemma for modern man. One factor has taken centrality in the review 
of Tillich and Assagioli: the need for an integration of the self 
around (united with) something greater than itself. In terms of the 
achievement of this goal, we clearly see in Tillich the need for depth 
(ground of being) and in Assagioli we see the need for a strong will 
(a willing self). These two aspects of integration (synthesis) are 
found in the concept of the Deep Will. 

Deep Will is thus seen as not only a noun, but also a verb. 

It is dynamic and powerful, and it is the goal (inner aim, the telos) 
of psychosynthesis to unite the individual with the divine, universal 
Self in the Kingdom of God. 

Tillich speaks of two dimensions of Spiritual Presence, (for 

all practical purposes Spiritual Presence and Deep Will are identical) 

faith and love. Faith is the state of being "grasped" by the Deep 

Will and opened to the unambiguous (integrated) life. Love is the 

drive toward the reunion of what is separated, and is best defined as 

2 

agape experienced as blessedness. Both dimensions are possible 
because God first acted in faith and love (Christ) and they are mani¬ 
fest in finite life to the degree that one participates in the tran¬ 
scendent character of the Deep Will. 

2 Ibid. 3 III, 129-138. 
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Assagioli has already mentioned the importance of faith as a 

necessary aspect of decision-making, and personal psychosynthesis is 

inevitably interindividual and expressed as the reality and function 

of love in its various aspects—"agape'," altruistic love, "charity," 

3 

brotherhood, communion, and sharing. 

Assagioli sees one of the principle causes of today's disorders 

as "the lack of love on the part of those who have will and the lack 

4 

of will in those who are good and loving." Self love or love of what 
we essentially are (potentialities for growth, creative ability, com¬ 
munion with others) urges us to live a life of higher quality. It is 
not egotism, although egotism does exist. It is of course the basic 
Christian perspective of Grace (the infinite worth of each self) and 
is actualized in the Christ. But the affirmation of the self of others 
is only possible as one can dis-identify the self from its surrounding 
attributes. The self is, after all, a projection of the higher Self 
(man in the image of God). 

We all love ourselves. This is the thrust of integrity. "All 
things affirm themselves in their finite power of being; they affirm 
their greatness (and dignity) without being aware of it. The role 
of the pastor is that of evoking conscious awareness of this self- 
affirmation, and helping to tap the creative resources of the self. 

3 

Roberto Assagioli, Psychosynthesis (New York: Viking Press, 
1365), p. 6f. 

^Roberto Assagioli, The Act of Will (New York: Viking Press, 
1973), p. 91. 

5 Ti11ich, III, 93. 
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Within every individual is the potential to develop and fulfill the 

£ 

creative possibilities which are their destiny. 

To evoke is to love, affirming the worth of the self and being 
willing to let it grow and develop. It is to recognize the polarities 
in individuals as dynamic, thrusting, essential parts which are inter¬ 
dependent. It is to affirm that we have been loved already by God 
(creation), that we are sustained by His love, and that we constantly 
move towards that love. The Spiritual Presence (Deep Will) is manifest 
in life as love (agape) uniting all of being in unambiguous life. 

The evoking pastor need not "create" new possibilities, for 
the possibilities are already inherent in every situation. Likewise, 
the parishioner is not a "patient" who gives up his position as a 
deciding agent. The parishioner rather affirms and develops his own 
potential as a willing individual. 

Evoking is clearly seen in the educative process, when educa¬ 
tion is "educing" (leading out or drawing out) the potential within a 
situation. The process of psychosynthesis is an "educing" of the power 
(energies) present in the Self. The task of the pastor is to affirm 
this energy (Deep Will) and create an atmosphere in which it may be 
fully realized. The telos clearly points to it, and psychosynthesis 
offers a concrete plan for its development. It is this attitudinal 
stance of evoking which offers a setting for the Deep Will to be fully 
realized. 


6 


Assagioli, Psycho synthesis 3 


P- 


37. 
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THE PASTORAL SETTING: UTILIZATION OF THE DEEP WILL 

The experience of the Deep Will is a reality in everyone, as 
solid as the experience of being loved or the experience of the air 
one breathes. To become more fully aware of the Deep Will, in us and 
around us, is the end toward which one strives. The church is a unique 
and opportune setting for this process, yet it seems as if churches do 
not spend much time on the techniques which would evoke spiritual 
awareness. The experience of the Deep Will cannot be forced by either 
a clergyman with the members of his church or by the therapist with 
his clients, but they can help to evoke it.^ 

The problem, as prevalent in the church as in society in 
general, is the inability to be deciding, intentional persons. There 
is a paralysis of the will, which is due largely to the experience of 
impotence in the midst of vast material power. The attitudinal stance 
thus presented is the groundwork for reuniting individuals with the 
spiritual source of power which will liberate and fulfill all of life. 

The pastor has the distinct advantage of working with persons 
on a variety of levels (counseling, teaching, preaching, etc.), and 
can therefore add a multidimensional impact to the attitudinal stance 
of evoking the Deep Will. Paul Tillich has offered a theological 
perspective and Roberto Assagioli has given concrete methods with 
which to utilize the personal will and unite this with the Deep Will. 

^Robert Gerard, ’Psychosynthesis (New York: Psychosynthesis 
Research Foundation, 1964), p. 24. 
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The church becomes the vehicle for the process. The importance of an 
attitudinal stance of evoking the Deep Will has already been presented. 
However, some practical applications may be helpful. 

Administration occupies a great portion of any pastor's time 
in the church, and the day-to-day trivia can be more often than not a 
source of antagonism. A healthy approach to administrative tedium is 
to first "dis-identify" (see page 45) from the task, and once objecti¬ 
fied, to utilize it in helping to train the personal will by performing 
it as an action for that purpose specifically. While doing the admin¬ 
istrative work one can at the same time develop a strong will. For 
general purposes the following daily affirmation helps to focus atten¬ 
tion on the power of the Deep Will. 

I recognize and affirm that I am a center of pure self- 
consciousness. I am a center of will, capable of mastering, 
directing, and using all my psychological processes and my 
physical body. 8 

Psychosynthesis is a therapeutic approach and can be used 
directly in counseling situations. Frank Haronian, in reflecting on 
his own experiences as a therapist, states the importance of recog¬ 
nizing and respecting the will of each client. As soon as possible a 
sense of being in willing control on the part of the client is estab¬ 
lished. "They want, and they need to maintain their dignity in the 
g 

process." 

g 

Assagioli, Psychosynthesis 3 p. 123. 

g 

Frank Haronian, Psychosynthesis (New York: Psychosynthesis 
Research Foundation, 1970), p. 4. 
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However, there are many people who are not willing to accept 
the idea that they have a say in what happens. Pastors frequently 
become caught "doing everything for everyone." It is also amazing how 
individuals avoid the will (self) through placing responsibility on 
externals (others) rather than owning it themselves. Thus, a primary 
goal of counseling with the Deep Will in mind is the constant affir¬ 
mation of an individual's own inner power. Every act of "helping" 
(accepting responsibility for others) essentially creates dependency 
and inhibits the process of growth. The pastor who recognizes and 
affirms his own will must do the same with others. 

Janet, a case in point, appealed to her pastor for help in 
determining what to do about leaving her husband. She stated that she 
had decided to move out, but was afraid that once she did her husband 
would talk her into coming back. Janet had moved out once before, two 
years prior. She stated then that she had decided to seek a divorce, 
but she let him talk her into returning. Two years later, she was 
still at the same decision point. She was immobilized. The act of 
will had been subverted somewhere in one of the six stages. 

Janet suffers from what many individuals experience, the lack 
of drive to act out what has been decided. As therapy, Janet was 
given some basic exercises (standing on a chair, replacing stick 
matches in a box) in order to strengthen what was obviously a weak 
will. The pastor also explained to her that she had the potential to 
do whatever she needed to do, but that she would have to practice her 
ability to do it. 
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At the same time that the simple process of developing the 
personal will was begun, the pastor also focused on the fact that Janet 
was not alone, that she could tap a source beyond her self, and find 
a great store of energy in the Deep Self. Thus, the problem was 
approached from two directions, both of which converge at the same 
point. 

The affirmation of the personal will brings a whole new dimen¬ 
sion to many people's lives. They realize that the "have to" has been 
transformed into a "free-to." Rather than "having to" attend church, 
they are "free to" attend. The action is the same, but the element of 
choice has been reestablished in the act of will. The power of the 
action is in the element of choice. In theological terms, we have the 
freedom to reject grace, but we also have the freedom to accept it. 

The pastor also has the opportunity in teaching and preaching 
to illuminate and point to the Deep Will in people's lives. The 
"ideal model" of Jesus Christ, and the powerful affirmation of the 
unity of the personal will with the Deep Will ("Mot my will, but thine 
be done") are the hallmarks of the Christian faith. Too often the 
church looks at itself in very much the same way it looks at Jesus. 

The image is that of the victim in society. Lost importance, lost 
prestige, and lost control become the dominant concerns of the victim 
church. The power of the Spirit (Deep Will) needs to be reestablished 
in the life of the church. The church need not be the victim of 
society. There is the potential for being a powerful agent of growth 
and change. This can only happen to the extent that members indi¬ 
vidually and corporately decide to unite with the Will of God. 
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The pastor thus functions as an "enabler," enabling the 
"becoming" process to reach complete actualization. This is both the 
aim {telos) and the end (Kingdom of God) toward which the church must 
move. The Deep Will is the power and motivating force of this process. 

Every aspect of the church, just as every aspect of life, falls 
under the dimension of the Deep Will. It is the dynamic and synergetic 
force of all of life, and to the degree that individuals will evoke 
and experience it, harness its power, and participate in its thrust 
toward fulfillment, to that degree will the church do the same, and to 
that degree will the Kingdom of God be realized here on earth. 
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CHAPTER VI 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 

The Deep Will is synonymous with Universal Will, Eternal Life, 
Spiritual Presence, and Kingdom of God, to the extent that it is the 
dynamic quality inherent in each of those terms. As we have seen 
from the study of Tillich and Assagioli, the Deep Will is reflected 
in a plurality of forms. Central are the concepts of centered self, 
the dynamic thrust toward wholeness; the telos 3 the unifying center, 
and the willing self. The intention of this paper was to elucidate 
the importance of the Deep Will in psychological (Assagioli) and 
spiritual (Tillich) life, and to stress the importance of its evoca¬ 
tion in individual selves. 

The Deep Will is undoubtedly power s the power which drives the 
human spirit above itself toward what it cannot attain by itself. It 
is love (agape) which is greater than all other gifts. It is also the 
truth in which the depth of being opens itself to man. It is something 
holy which is a manifestation of the presence of the ultimateJ 

Tillich has used the term Spirit Power, which is synonymous 
with the Deep Will: 

You may say again: 'I do not know this power, I never had such 
an experience. I am not religious, or, at least, not a Christian 
and certainly not a bearer of the Spirit [Deep Will]. What I 

Vaul Tillich, "Spiritual Presence," Union Seminary Quarterly 
Review , XVII:2 (January 1962), 123. 
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heard from you sounded like ecstasy; and I want to stay sober; 
it sounded like mystery, and I try to illuminate what is dark; 
it sounded like self-sacrifice and I want to fulfill my human 
possibilities.' To this I answer: Certainly, the Spirit Power 
[Deep Will] can drive some people into ecstasy which most of 
us have never experienced, it can drive some towards a kind of 
self-sacrifice of which most of us are not capable, it can 
drive some to insights into the depth of being which remain 
unapproachable to most of us. But this does not justify our 
denial that the Spirit [Deep Will] is also working in us. 

Without doubt, wherever it works 3 there is an element, pos¬ 
sibly very small, of self-surrender, and an element, however 
weak, of ecstasy, and an element, perhaps fleeting, of awareness 
of the mystery of existence. Yet these small effects of the 
Spiritual power [Deep Will] are enough to prove its presence.2 

Hopefully, an increased awareness and a greater integration of 
the Deep Will into individual and community life will yield human 
beings who treat themselves more kindly as well as human beings who 
willingly treat others with the same kindness. 

The Deep Will can work with individuals as the soft but 
insistent "voice," or in awakening the inner desire to strive toward 
the sublime, or as a creative "lack" which moves toward meaning and 
purpose. Both Tillich and Assagioli have shown that the ultimate 
goal in life is to be united with all of life in a synthesized whole, 
and it is the Deep Will which continues to move one toward this goal. 

The power behind the Deep Will is the same power behind the 
Gethsemane experience which enables Jesus to transcend his finitude, 
and it is through our surrender to the Deep Will that we are led 
through our personal Gethsemane into the New Jerusalem (Kingdom of God). 


2 


Ibid. 
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